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Detail, Cook County Criminal Courts Building, Chicago. Eric E. Hall, County Architect, of Hall, Lawrence & Ratcliffe, Inc. 




















Great Lakes Construction Co., Builders. Built of Gray Indiana Limestone 


“How Can I Get the Gray Tones 
and Light, Cloudy Effects?’ 


N architect asked us this question after 
admiring a beautiful building faced with 
Indiana Limestone. Our answer was: “Specify 
Gray Indiana Limestone from the quarries of 
Indiana Limestone Company.” 
Gray Indiana Limestone has a unique beauty. 
It offers among other things the effect of 
solidity and dignity. It is the original color 
and character of the entire Indiana Limestone 
deposit. 
Many of the outstanding buildings of recent 
years are of Gray Indiana Limestone. It is be- 
coming increasingly popular for commercial 


structures just as it has always been favored 
for monumental types of construction. 

Your client will be interested in Gray when 
you tell him that because this stone constitutes 
the “heart” of the quarry, it can be had at an 
actual saving of money. 

Please let us send you the names of buildings 
in your locality constructed of Gray Indiana 
Limestone. We will gladly show you photo- 
graphs of any types of buildings you may be 
particularly interested in.and do whatever else 
may be necessary to give you a complete pic’ 
ture of this class of our stone. 





INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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ANONYMITY 


pore 9 inet ee 
CF aes See a ae 
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Our ATTENTION has been called by several 
architects to certain conditions in the program for the 
Chicago War Memorial Competition whereby the 
jury, in making the final judgment, will know which 
designs are submitted by invited and which by un- 
invited competitors. There are eleven invited com- 
petitors. Their designs, as received, are to be kept 
separate from the others and are not to be included 
in the preliminary judgment. From among the un- 
invited designs the jury will select eleven which will 
be hung with the invited designs for the final judg- 
ment by the same jury. This system, while insuring 
anonymity of the individual, does not, it seems to us, 
give complete anonymity, since the judges, already 
thoroughly acquainted with the uninvited drawings, 
can hardly help recognizing the invited designs as 
such when they come upon 


We believe that the program for this competition 
was drawn up with the utmost care and with the full 
intention of making it absolutely fair to all. We 
further believe that the jurors are all both thoroughly 
competent and critically honest. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that the point we bring up here has 
been overlooked and that it would be better if it were 
arranged either that all designs should be judged 
together from scratch, with no distinction between the 
invited and uninvited, or that the final judgment 
should be performed by a second jury. 

The second of these alternatives would probably 
be the better since it would work no injustice to the 
invited competitors who went into the competition 
with the understanding that their designs would not 
be included in the “scramble,” as one eminent invitee 

puts it, of the preliminary 





them for the first time in the 





final judgment. 
Perhaps this is a small point 





and would have no effect on 





the result; but suppose, for 
example, that the final choice 
should rest between one of the 
invited designs and one of the 
uninvited and that the merits 
of the two in the eyes of the 
jury were about equal. Would 
there not, even in the mind of 
the most honest and impartial 
juror in the world, be a slight 
prejudice in favor of the 
invited competitor as being 
more or less a known quantity? 
Would not this factor tend to 
swing the balance even though 
the uninvited design had pos- 
sibly a slight edge on its 
adversary? 
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SOME EUROPEAN DRAWINGS BY ERNEST BORN 


By Rayne Adams 


“You take in your hand a little earth—a little dust. 


Do you know what it is? 


In this dust you put a seed; 


the rain falls upon it; the light strikes it; the seed grows; 


it bursts into blossom. 


What is this dust—this 


womb? Is there anything in the wide universe more 


wonderful than this?” 


As ONE WHO has enjoyed the privilege of being 
introduced to the extensive collection of drawings 
which Born has made during the past few years— 
drawings in which the humble graphite pencil and 
the unpretentious sanguine crayon have played so 
large a part, I am reminded of the magic powers 
which Ingersoll credits to the lowly clay. The 
assumed parallel is not quite accurate—but perchance 
it is a non-Euclidean parallel and thus doesn’t have to 
square with our common, everyday canons of rigor. 
Nevertheless, out of the dust springs the rose—and 
through the assemblage of particles of sanguine 
crayon and graphite is made apparent the magic of 
Born’s drawings. 

And this magic has a double nature. I find cause 
for amazement at mere fecundity as well as in the 
manifestation of beauty. In this puzzling world 
where most of us find it so difficult to do anything, 
one is nonplussed by the fact that Schubert composed 
250 songs; that, having written Hamlet, Shakespeare 
went on to write some fifteen additional plays; that 
Doré poured forth an apparently endless stream of 
drawings. I would hesitate to claim this type of pro- 
ductiveness for Born; but Born is young and the 
promise of fertility is golden. 

The examples of his work shown with this article 
may be considered fairly representative. His draw- 
ings fall roughly into two classes; those drawn with 
red crayon and those drawn with black crayon. Vari- 
ations from these media are noted in the captions 
under the illustrations. 

In reviewing such a series of drawings it is obvi- 
ous that we shall all form our respective judgments 
and that these judgments will be in terms of our 
mood and experience. After all, it is perhaps of little 
importance what any of us think about these or any 
other drawings—except to ourselves. Yet this may 
be an attitude too ingrown and churlish. At least 
we may voice our reaction even as, when our turn 
comes to tell a story, we make the best of a bad 
bargain, trusting that though the listeners shall fail 
to find pleasure in our recital, they may at least find 
something which will stimulate them to opposition. 
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INGERSOLL. 


The strongest impression I have experienced, in 
looking at these drawings, is that, first of all, Born 
has jumped the hurdle which the architectural drafts- 
man so often fails to take, and that he has landed, feet 
down, in the painter’s class. Having said this I hasten 
to qualify it as seemingly too praise-giving of the 
painters. For, by and large, the painters do mot 
know how to draw—architecture. Let it be» under- 
stood that if the painter is favored it is that type of 
painter who knows that a cornice does not cast any 
shadow, but that it casts some shadow. It is the same 
distinction which lies at the root of any understanding 
of the differential calculus—as it does of any expres- 
sion in the arts which deal with the dimensional world 
of things. Light and shade have their immutable 
relations and the sense of veridity must penetrate into 
the mystic and half-seen world just as it does into the 
world of the realist. For realism and mysticism are 
only moods; we experience them alternately—all 
of us. 

These moods have much to do with our vacillating 
appreciation and evaluation of the product of the 
artist’s pencil. Some drawings lead us into revery; 
others to a less complex admiration. Of all the 
many sketchable regions of the world, Western 
Europe, with its wealth of ancient architecture, has 
proved the greatest lure for the draftsman interested 
in sketching. And, consciously or unconsciously, the 
myriad sketches which have been made show, if we 
can seek it, the mood of the draftsman. Each one 
brings us, as Mr. Swineburne says, “the message of his 
peculiar gospel.” Just what function does the sketch- 
ing draftsman fulfill and what, beyond the sketch 
itself, is the value of his work? 

Many years ago a notable book was written 
entitled: “The Earth as Modified by Human Action.” 
It recounts the many ways in which mankind is de- 
pleting the earth’s natural resources; the destruction 
of animal and bird life, of forests, of all manner of 
utilizable things with which the earth in a more pris- 
tine age endowed mankind. ‘This book, like many 
of its successors, paints a gloomy future and this im- 
pression of gloom is not altogether dispelled by the 
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CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO, PADUA—FROM A SKETCH BY ERNEST BORN 


This drawing, in black charcoal on charcoal paper, was drawn in twenty minutes and is what Born calls “an 
unfinished drawing.” The original measured 18" x 25”, 
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SOME EUROPEAN DRAWINGS BY ERNEST BORN 


counter attacks of those who, believing they breathe 
a more lusty air, assert their optimism by claiming 
that when the coal is gone we shall use water power; 
when the forests are gone we shall use iroh; when 
the iron is gone we shall use, well, something 
else..... I fancy that the idea of conservation is 
older in the field of the arts than in the field of 
natural resources. In any case there seems to be a 
distinction worth noting. It may be that iron will 
supplant wood—but if all of the few paintings of 
Leonardo were destroyed, what would replace them? 
There will be optimists, of course, who will say that 
the place, now held by the Leonardos, would be taken 
by newer and different works of art and they would 
add that anyone who takes a contrary view is lacking 
in courage, inasmuch as the one lesson of life is 
destruction and re-creation. 

Yet for some of us the sense of wonder aroused by 
a knowledge of the things which are irrevocably lost 
to us, whether they be the hanging gardens of Babylon 
or the tragedies of Atschylus or the great auk, 
there will always arise a just sense of appreciation— 
the French express it marvellously in their word 
reconnaissance—towards those who can take the time 


and who have the genius to reconstruct, in some 
measure, the visions of the past. 

Western Europe is the great repository of man’s 
artistic achievement; in its amplitude it is to all other 
regions of the world what the granaries of the 
Pharaohs were to the stores of the improvident regions 
of Africa. And yet the documentation of its archi- 
tecture is relatively recent. I am not informed, but 
I hazard the guess that the realization of the desir- 
ability of recording the monuments of Europe—and 
this includes the humble dwellings of the peasant as 
well as the cathedrals—does not extend backwards 
more than two hundred years, ‘Today the ubiquitous 
photographer has recorded much and the architect 
with his foot-rule has made innumerable measured 
drawings of these monuments. ‘This is well in its 
way; yet, without disparaging the photograph and 
the measured drawing, it is safe to say that their 
record is thin in character compared with the record 
of competent drawings and sketches which mark the 
scene—whether they be in pencil, aqua-forte, litho- 
graph or what not. 

Why do we make sketches of these old buildings? 
I do not credit the artists or draftsmen with a con- 





OLD HOUSES IN DIJON—FROM A DRAWING BY ERNEST BORN 


Dijon is one of the French cities which deserve more attention from the sketcher. This drawing was done on 


smooth paper with brown chalk. 
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sciousness of all the factors which lead them to make 
their drawings. It is enough, perhaps, that they are 
led to do this work by the compulsion which any form 
of beauty brings upon them. Yet, in proportion to 
their sensitiveness, they do more than record mere 
beauty. In terms of this sensitiveness they interpret 
for us in some manner the significance of the life of 
mankind; they give us some suggestion which we 
would have difficulty in forming ourselves, of the 
mysterious play of the forces of human intellect and 
emotion which brought forth this architecture, and, 
with it, the civilization of which the architecture was 
an expression. 

I have always been grateful to Nash because in 
his faithful drawings of English interiors of the 
Jacobean period, he never fails to show the lowly 
incidentals of the scene: the dogs of the household 
are always present. For, after all, if we are devel- 
oped in our sympathies, it is not enough to show us 
the bald working drawings; nor indeed is the sug- 
gestion of the inanimate building itself enough to 
sustain our interest. We need the background. 

Born has seen Europe with the eyes of youth, and 
it is to be noted that the introspective interest is not 
always stimulated by his drawings. I say this 
guardedly, because it is evident that in making such a 
statement I can speak for myself alone. ‘These old 
buildings which he depicts have long histories. They 
have witnessed much and, if the metaphor were per- 
missible, one might say that they wear their romance 
on their sleeves. It is not a romance of the present or 
the future but of the past; it is a romance of death, 
not of life. We forget, whether our days be busy or 
idle, to give much thought to the “martyrdom of 
man” as revealed in our architectural monuments. 
The pageant which may be evoked is rarely called 
into being; the ambitious and the lazy, the mighty 
and the weak, the Medicis and the Meglibecchis of 
the past haunt these buildings if we would only pause 
and listen. The coral reefs of Florida are composed 
of coral cells which once bore names like Jones and 
Smith. The “Elegy” might have been written of 
any one of them (even as Mr. Masters has accom- 
lished a similar task in his “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy”) had Mr. Gray happened to have his inspiration 
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in Florida instead of an antique English village. And 
the old buildings of Europe are articulate to those who 
will pause long enough to listen. 

How well has Born succeeded in catching the 
quality of the romance of mortality? The sullen 
aspects of the blackened buildings, their tottering 
attitudes which the palsy of age alone brings—these 
are two qualities which seem contradictory. In spite 
of their masonry, these buildings are frail. Perhaps 
it is because of Born’s peculiarly vigorous technique— 
a technique which shows no tentativeness and little 
doubt—that the buildings, as he presents them, seem 
more aggressive than is warranted by the architecture 
when it is interpreted in terms of its checkered past. 
In many of the drawings we seem to find in the 
heavy lines and the black shadows a demand that is 
almost peremptory that the old buildings give forth 
all their secrets. : 

It may appear presumptuous and ungracious, when 
one has been given so much and so much that is good, 
to search with the wand of disenchantment for quali- 
ties which might be and are not. Yet we live by the 
exercise of judgment as well as by “admiration, hope, 
and love,” even though our judgment be as crooked 
as a witch’s stick. Moreover, as years go, Born is 
young; it would be rash to say that, with the gift 
which is his, he will not later give us more drawings 
in which the mellow qualities, born of compassion, 
shall emerge all the more triumphantly through the 
possibilities of his masterly technique. 

As a forerunner of this manna of the future it is 
worth while to pause before the noble drawing of 
the church at Toscanella. It seems to me that this 
drawing is as near an approach to a miracle as one may 
well hope to see. It was born of some quick moment 
that must have marked the summation of a series of 
unconscious or subconscious longings and aspirations 
which, when the opportunity came, enabled Born to 
produce a wondrous work of art. In it Born has 
caught and recorded a vision—full of the gentleness 
of fairyland—and we, as mere spectators, for a 
moment at least, are given, if we be so constituted, 
something of that knowledge which the Brahmin 
claims will come to us all when Maya lifts the veil. 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


THEIR EARLY HISTORY AND THEIR ARCHITECTURE—PART III 


By Natt Piper 


THE PRINCIPAL material for building was large 
sundried clay blocks, called “adobe” brick. They 
are used in every group. ‘Their use had been devel- 
oped in Spain, the padres were familiar with them, 
and the Indians themselves had used hand-molded 
adobe blocks in their primitive structures. Because 
their manufacture was so simple, a group of laborers 
could be placed in 
charge of an adobe 
“yard” and with no 
supervision whatsoever 
could mold and dry 
thousands of these 
large units. Aside 
from their weakness in 
sustaining loads they 
did make a safe, dry, 
and fireproof wall 
which, when protected 
by fire clay tile roofs, 
have endured to this 
time in many instances. 
They were laid in 
thick walls just as 
brick would be used, 
with a clay mortar. 





The Indian village 
houses bordering on 
the plazas, all enclos- 
ing walls and many 
of the early and minor 
buildings of the Mis- 
sion group were made 
of adobe brick, plas- 
tered with a thin coat 
of hand-applied lime 
plaster. After the 
plaster had disin- 
tegrated and the roofs 
began to leak, the rains 
melted these walls so 
that it is now impos- 
sible to trace the lay- 
out of the surrounding village huts with any accuracy. 

As stated before, the earlier buildings were built of 
adobe and it was not until the projects had gained 
momentum and the buildings were conceived and 
executed on a grander scale, that roofing tile, tile 
pipe for water, paving tile, and the so-called brick 
were manufactured and put to use. ‘The padres 
found that the natives were experienced as potters. 
They had made ollas and cooking utensils, rudely 
burning them in an open fire for centuries, so it was 


easy to teach them to mold and burn clay products in 
kilns. 





burro y Campa nario Jala Asistencia 


FROM A BLOCK PRINT BY NATT PIPER 
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One of the most elaborate of the permanent kilns 
used for burning may still be found 150 yards north- 
east of San Luis Rey. It is much like our modern 
china kilns. It is set in the side of a knoll for ease 
in firing, with a diameter of eight feet and a height 
of about twelve feet. 

In making roofing tile, tradition states that the 
native men molded the 
wet clay upon their 
naked thighs, from 
hip to knee, but as I 
have seen the wooden 
inside molds I consider 
this theory exploded. 
However all roof tile 
was smoothed by hand 
on the upper surface 
after the clay had been 
stretched and spread 
over the wooden molds 
to a thickness varying 
from one inch to 
nearly two inches in 
thickness. These hand 
marks are still very 
plain, having been 
made permanent by 
burning, and add no 
little interest to the 
unevenness in texture 
of the present roofs. 

When these roof 
tiles were first laid, 
they were placed in 
fairly even courses. 
The irregularity we 
now admire is due 
principally to the fact 
that when a broken tile 
Jee. was replaced the work 
was carelessly done 
and that in the long 
years the tiles have 
slipped from their original positions—for they were 
not attached, gravity being the only “nail,” as it 
were. 

Building blocks, always broad and rather thin, as 
well as paving units which varied from 5” x 5” to 
as large as 14” x 14”, were likewise burned. Some 
edges of the brick, particularly at San Juan Bautista 
and San Luis Rey, were molded before burning and 
used under the plaster to provide a base that made it 
easy to form the plaster molds upon. Pavers and 
building blocks were also used for many interesting 
chimney caps; for seats; in making cisterns, fountains 
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CEMETERY YARD—SANTA BARBARA MISSION 


and basins for laundering clothes; and once Peyri, the 
architect-friar of San Luis Rey, used them there in a 
very interesting parapet wall using the larger floor 
tile in an open diagonal pattern. 

The use of burned clay made possible the patio 
arches which were built of brick (really flat tile) or 
of stone or a combination of the two as at San Juan 
Capistrano, where all the skew-backs are of cut-stone. 

An arch or a series of arches is always interesting. 
With the irregularity in span, the broken lines, and 
uneven spacing of the crowning red tile roof on the 
heavy piers we have left to us many distinctive and 
beautiful arcades. 

California furnishes a good reason, in the shape of 
minor earthquakes, for massive walls, the heavy 
masses of masonry in buttresses, and the use of small 
spans over the rooms. A roof made of masonry was 
easy prey for these earth tremors. As many things 
utilitarian, however, are beautiful, so these buttresses 
and heavy walls form an interesting and distinct part 
of this Spanish colonial type, as it might be called. 

History informs us that in founding a Mission the 
bells were always the first thing placed. They were 
used to ring the Angelus and to control the soldiers’ 
watches. It is with perfect architectural logic then, 
that when the establishment grew to be of greater size 
and larger bells were imported from Mexico or Spain, 
that they were placed in as prominent and advan- 
tageous a position as possible. ‘This led to many inter- 
esting solutions of which the wall campanarios of 


San Gabriel and San Juan Capistrano and the naive 
campanile of Pala, as well as the many open belfry 
towers like those of Santa Barbara and Carmel remain 
to inspire and delight us today. 

Another characteristic of the style was the use of 
low sloping roofs. “These were used because the 
rafters were supported on beams rather than with 
roof trusses, because the roofing tile was simply laid 
in place without nails, and because it took less tile to 
cover a low roof and tile were better used in the 
overhanging eaves that protected the walls below. 

One wonders how the debased rococo pediments, so 
often found stopping a gable, ever arrived in Cali- 
fornia. I think that the padres, leaving the Old 
World just after the glorious renaissance period, 
simply tried to imitate those pretentious structures 
when all they had to go by was a faulty knowledge 
of the orders and a misty memory of the buildings in 
which they received their early training. How charm- 
ingly they did develop the stone trim, gables, and 
interior pilasters—often enriched with heavy molds— 
is still a cause for wonderment. 

Glass was at a premium in early days and the 
additional facts that fortification was a salient point, 
that openings were harder to construct than plain 
wall, and that the climate was mild, all contributed 
to the desirable simplicity so often gained by the lack 
of fenestration. Windows were usually covered with 
inside wooden shutters swinging in against the deep 
jambs of the thick walls. 
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Doorways, for the same reasons, were dispensed 
with. The padres found also, by bitter experience, 
that if the walls between rooms were not pierced they 
acted as fire-walls. 

Those doors between interior rooms were made up 
of whip-sawn slabs, placed batten fashion. Exterior 
doors were more elaborate, sometimes with simple 
square panelling, sometimes carved, and in many 
instances with doubled battens in a serpentine, ver- 
tical grooving. Church doors were as large and 
elaborate as possible, many were hung in carved stone 
jambs with hand-planed deep molded panels, others 
with large iron studs, or ornamented nail-heads just 
as Spanish precedent would have them. 

Now this sparing use of doors and windows gave 
the buildings long expanses of wall surface, with 
scarcely any attempt at relief except for characteristic 
wrought-iron rejas, or window grilles, and jambs and 
other stone ornament such as the star-shaped window 
in the pediment of Carmel. 

Now the broad walls above-mentioned were seized 
upon by the neophytes as perfect canvases, and just as 
their ancestors had rudely painted their hunting scenes 
on the walls of caves, so they, from designs sketched 
by the padres, covered the porch walls, piers and the 
doors themselves with their crude and weird interpre- 
tations of running bands and simple designs. Many 
indications of this use of color on the exterior remain, 
particularly, at San Fernando where I have traced the 
outlines and noted the use of three or four colors, an 
earthy red and an ochre color predominating. From 
the records at this Mission I also discovered that the 
padres had permitted the Indians, on the occasion of 
some fiesta, to cover entirely all the piers, spandrels, 
and porch walls on the plaza side with original and 
pseudo-Aztec designs in a riot of lurid primary colors. 
What a sight this must have been if we can judge by 
the work alleged to have been done by the Indians 
that is pointed out to the tourist today. 

Native stone laid rubble-wise and in courses and 
often carved around the windows and doorways was 
employed extensively, especially in Missions San 
Buenaventura, Carmel, San Luis Rey de Francia, and 
Santa Ynez. By the time these missions were erected, 
Mexican stone-cutters and masons had successfully 
instructed the neophytes in their crafts, so that they 
could cut and place stonework. These imported 
workmen left many interesting traces of their nativity 
in the stone they carved, in the way of grotesques 
and designs of Aztec origin. 

Stone was used alone, in connection with burned 
brick masonry, and even with adobe, strange as it may 
seem. It was usually local sandstone of a warm gray 
color. 

All walls, inside and out, except in storerooms, 
were plastered with a thin coat of lime plaster applied 
with short trowels or with naked hands. Plaster 
molds were crudely run around pilaster bases and in 
cornices in imitation of classic molds. The undula- 
tions in this plaster work that was applied by hand and 
the circular movement in the ‘texture is very pleasing. 
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Lime for plaster was burned in kilns from limestone 
found close to all sites. 

Wood was employed principally for the roofs and 
for beams used to span the churches, and while these 
ceiling beams may at times be concealed it is very 
certain that they are present “behind the scenes.” 
Wood lintels made up of smaller timbers laid side 
by side are usually found in the thick walls. 

Of course wood was used exclusively for all doors, 
sash, and inside shutters. In a few instances fine 
cedar and mahogany were imported from Mexico for 
the main church doors. ‘The altars were made of 
wood, the most elaborate of them having been made 
in Mexico and transported in a “knocked-down”’ 
state. 

Several methods were used to shut off the attic space 
above the beams that spanned the chapels and rooms 
used for living quarters. One way was to place hand- 
sawn boards of pine or cedar with rawhide strips 
covering the joints, while another provided heavy 
mats woven from the long, stiff stalks of the reeds 
known as “tules.” These were placed on top from 
beam to beam and a thin layer of wet clay was spread 
over their tops. At times the spaces between the 
beams were plastered, the tules acting as lath. In 
some of the church naves, hand-planed and beaded 
ceiling made from pine or redwood was nailed to 
the bottom of the beams presenting a smooth surface 
for decoration; again boarding was placed on top, 
with the exposed beams and inevitable corbels cham- 
fered and carved. 

Rawhide was used in many ways. It was cut into 
long thongs and used as ties around the tops of rafters 
and purlins. It was used as door hinges and in place 
of bolts where splices occurred in timbers. Rawhide 
was applied while it was still wet and the resultant 
shrink certainly “pulled things together.” It was 
even used doubled and trebled to hang the bells and 
in every other way possible where iron could be saved 
by its use. 

Iron, even for nail-making, was a scarce article. It 
either had to be obtained in trade with the Russian 
settlements to the north or packed in on the backs of 
pack-animals over the long Camino Real from 
Mexico. All nails were hand forged. Hinges and 
roughly forged locks, bolts, and meat-hooks were all 
made in a way that used no more of the precious metal 
than was necessary. However, those locks and hinges 
on the church doors, window grilles, and bars were 
never skimped. The window grilles (rejas) of San 
Fernando and Santa Barbara still add a fine charm to 
the otherwise plain walls. 

The use of pilasters occurred in most church 
interiors. Their disposition, size, and detail varied 
greatly in the different interiors, for each padre had 
his own ideas, and we must admit that they were at 
least original. Little attention was given to spacing 
the beams over the pilasters, they “just happened,” but 
the final effect was good nevertheless. 

The placing of the sacristy, vestment rooms and 
balconies likewise varied greatly in the individual 

















missions as well as balcony widths and pulpits. Rail- 
ings for the altars and balconies were usually made 
from flat boards sawn to give a turned profile. Need- 
less to say that the altars were the most imposing 
pieces in all the interiors and when these were not 
imported from further south they were made by cabi- 
netmakers, assisted by the carpenter-neophytes, from 
the native woods, principally pine and redwood. They 
were highly colored and gilded and fine brocades 
were used about them as hangings. Metal altar fur- 
niture was sometimes forged from iron or beaten 
from flat plates of native silver. 

The furniture of the period was very scarce, for 
the Franciscan fathers eschewed all luxury and the 
Indians, not being accustomed to tables and chairs, 
made but few benches and other interior furnishings 
necessary. Confessionals, vestry cabinets, and a few 
lecterns comprise about all that has remained, and 
these items with a few simple chairs and benches 
based upon Catalonian types are all of native woods. 

The interior of the churches and chapel walls and 
ceilings were highly ornamented with glue-sized, 
vivid colors in imitation marble effects, running bands, 
crude peasant type flowers, and wainscot painted on 
the side walls. Sometimes as at San Miguel, in which, 
by the way, I believe the only remaining decoration 
of the period has remained untouched, the walls were 
covered with a painted balcony about twelve feet above 
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the floor to give the effect of greater width. This is 
so crudely done, however, that the illusion is lost. 
The colors used were a crude arsenical looking green, 
several shades of red from a brown-red to a yellow- 
red, and many natural earth colors from brown to a 
light ochre. There is scarcely any artistic merit in 
any of the remaining fragments, or that on the walls 
of Mission San Miguel; they seem to have been done 
by untutored hands and minds and, while I suspect 
that the Indians, if left alone, might have used more 
harmonious color combinations, still we all must 
admit that it is but one more thing that shows the labor 
of love that the old padres indulged in so whole- 
heartedly. 

It is a wonderful treat to be able to visit the missions 
and to sketch and dream in their patios and gardens, 
and it is no less a pleasure to be able to comply with 
my friend Ralph Reinhold’s suggestion that I write 
this article for PENciL Points, short and “sketchy” 
as it may be. 

There is a certain call, or appeal, in these old 
buildings for those of us who like to wander about 
studying the buildings which are a distinct part of the 
nation’s architectural heritage, and in no other way 
has this desire on my part been better fulfilled than 
when I, together with Earl Bobbe, a fellow “archie,” 
H. Valentine Fanshaw, the Canadian artist, and others 
of the same ilk, went on a “Mission trip.” 


(Parts I and II of this article appeared in the September and October issues) 
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THE GEOMETRY OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 


PART 4—TECHNIQUE OF LINEAR PROJECTION 


By Ernest Irving Freese 


Epiror’s NorE:—I/n part 4, herewith, and part 5, to appear next month, of Mr. Freese’s series he gives an exposi- 
tion, never before attempted, of the elements of instrumental drafting technique. He shows clearly what he has found, 
during twenty years experience in the drafting room, to be the speediest and most accurate methods of straight line 
drawing and projection, constituting what he calls “the backbone of workaday geometry.” Both text and illustrations 


are fully protected by copyright in the author's name. 


STRAIGHT LINES form the warp-and-woof of 
the fabric of applied geometry. ‘They are the mate- 
rial network by means of which are woven and made 
manifest the latent and ever-marvelous mathematical 
relations of purely abstract geometry. 

A thorough mastery of the technique of linear pro- 
jection is therefore an essential prerequisite to the 
successful graphical application of these theoretical 
and abstract principles to the ready solution of the 
many and varied practical problems met with in the 
modern drafting room. 

Textbooks on both theoretical and applied geometry 
are multitudinous. ‘They all tell you, with more or 
less clarity, WHERE to draw a straight line. But— 
in all this progeny of Euclid that has been scattered 
over the earth since the “elements” of that gentleman 
from Alexandria came off the press over two centuries 
ago—not one of them tells you HOW to draw a 
straight line. Wherefore. THE GEOMETRY 
OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING becomes 
unique: it comprehends both the where and how. 
And its concern now is with the HOW. 

So, if you are one of the “old-timers of the board,” 
just throttle that smug chuckle and follow me 
through. It will be worth your while. If you are 
a student, pay strict heed; for here you will learn, 
fully, from the pages of a book, that which you could 
acquire only partially by years spent in the drafting 
room. I know whereof I write. And I herewith 
record, for all who cam read and want to draw, the 
full “technique” of linear projection. Turn the 
crank. Let’s go! No—not so fast. What is 
“linear projection” anyhow? 

Linear projection, on the drafting board, is 
the translation of given points into required lines, 
or the translocation of such points from one portion 
of the board to another, by means of the working 
edges of the T-square or the triangles. Conversely, 
it is the process by which a straight line is either 
generated or projected, as the case may require, from 
any given point on the board. If the required line 
is generated or projected from one given point toward 
or through another given point, then the two fixed 

points also fix the direction of the projecting straight- 
edge. If this direction corresponds with the direction 
of any one of the thirteen inherent lines producible 
solely by manipulation of the sliding instruments, as 
indicated heretofore in Part 3 at Figure 16, then but 
one point need be given to fix the required line both 
as to position and direction.’ Wherefore, any one 
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point in a horizontal fixes this line on the board. The 
same thing applies to verticals and to the eleven 
obliques referred to. Other obliques, or the initial 
one of any rectangular system of extraneous lines, 
being non-congruent with any line of the single or 
combined instruments, require two points for their 
fixation or projection on the board. In other words, 
one given point establishes any line that can be pro- 
duced by manipulation; whereas, two points must be 
given to determine a line by construction. 
I: Horizonrats 

In Figure 23, the known height, ad, of the first 
floor above grade, has been laid off on the vertical 
height-line, ad, at the extreme left-hand side of the 
board, thus fixing the point 6 from which the required 
horizontal floor line, dc, must be accurately projected 
across the board. ‘This is the simplest case of hori- 
zontal projection. 

Now refer to Figure 24, exposure “1.” First 
maneuver the T-square into a position just below the 
given point 4, as the dotted lines indicated. Next, 
without moving the T-square, place your conical- 
pointed pencil precisely on the given point 4 in correct 
drafting-position for drawing the required line. (See 
Figure 7, Part 2, and text accompanying same.) 
Next, with the fingers of the left hand maintaining 
the head of the T-square in unrockable contact with 
the board’s edge, and with the wide-spread thumb of 
the same hand forcing the blade into tight working- 
edge-contact with the board’s surface, slide the 
T-square upward into gentle but firm and undisturb- 
ing contact with the previously-placed pencil— 
BUT, when the blade comes within reach of the 
little finger of the unmoved pencil hand, or just 
before the moving T-square edge comes into touch 
with the pencil point, shift this finger onto the blade 
with enough contributing pencil-directed pressure to 
prevent the blade from “climbing” the pencil, or the 
latter from undercutting the former, when the two 
come together. In other words, when the blade comes 
into contact with the pencil point, the former should 
also be in contact with the ruling surface. The given 
point d is then common to the pencil, the ruling edge 
and the ruling surface. Which is as it should be. 
Now, without altering the correct slant of the pencil, 
and still pressing down with the little finger on the 
T-square blade just ahead of the pencil, and with 
the other hand hard-pressed to the blade just behind 
the pencil, and with the latter hand also exerting a 
pulling action on the head of the T-square, move 
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both hands along the blade in unaltered relation with 
one another, thus projecting the required line, dc, 
from left to right, as exposure “2” records. The 
above entire process is in execution just one smooth 
precise action—so much so, in fact, that when per- 
formed by an expert draftsman it defies detection 
and analysis. It is a part of the draftsman’s “sleight 
of hand.” With the modifications hereinafter to be 
shown, it is the one general method of projecting any 
inherent line whatsoever: horizontal, vertical 
oblique. Place the pencil at the one given point. 
Move the projecting straightedge into contact with 
the pencil. Move the pencil along the edge of the 
instrument. ‘That’s the technique of precision. And 
it’s faster than guesswork. Now for the variations:— 

In Figure 23, the known height, ef, of the sill line 
above the established floor line, has been conveniently 
laid off on the vertical center line, eu, of the tower, 
thus fixing the given point f intermediate between 
the extremities of the required line, gh. In this case 
proceed as follows, referring, now, to the next reel 
shown in Figure 25: Exposure “1” shows that the 
pencil, as before, has been placed at the given point, 
and the T-square, as before, has been brought into 
contact therewith. But, now shift the pencil, as has 
been done in exposure “2,” to the point g somewhat 
beyond the left-hand end of the line required. This 
shift should be made by slightly lifting the pencil 





FIGURE 24 
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from the paper without altering its drafting-position 
slant, and then by sliding the holding hand backward 
from f to g on the T-square blade and replacing the 
pencil in contact with the ruling edge and ruling sur- 


face at the left-hand end of the line required. In 
other words, the given intermediate point f is first 
projected to the required left-hand end point g. 
Then, as in exposure “3,” the required /ine is drawn 
from g to h through the given intermediate point f. 
In all cases of horizontals, regardless of the position 
of the given point, the actual /ime should be drawn 
from left to right, never in the opposite direction. 
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FIGURE 26 


And, always, the slant of the pencil should be in the 
direction of ruling—never the reverse. In the case of 
point-projection, rather than line-projection, the pencil 
should be first raised out of contact with the ruling 
surface, when it can then be moved in either required 
direction to translocate the given point. ‘This latter 
provision applies to point-projection vertically and 
obliquely as well as horizontally, regardless of 
whether such required or given direction is extraneous 
to, or congruent with, any normal line of the sliding 
instruments. 

In case the given point occurs at or near the 
extreme right-hand edge of the board near the free 
end of the T-square, as the point 4, for instance, 
in Figure 23, then, as can readily be done in the draw- 
ing shown, another corresponding point l should be 
located farther away from the end of the T-square 
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FIGURE 27—HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL PROLONGATION 


and the required line projected from or through the 
latter point to the former. ‘This gives a condition 
identical with that already shown in Figure 24. If this 
is not possible, or not done, and the pencil, instead, 
is held at the first point &, then the upward-bound 
T-square blade, because of its extreme leverage, will 
be apt to spring or move farther upward at the head 
end while still being stopped by the pencil held at 
the given point near the other extremity. ‘This condi- 
tion is illustrated in an exaggerated degree in Figure 
26 at exposure “A.” It is a rare case, and the en- 
deavor should be to avoid it as has been done in 
Figure 23. As an isolated case sometimes met with 
in precise geometric construction or layout, let the 
given point 4, as in Figure 26 at exposure “1,” be 
located as shown and let it be required to project a 
horizontal from here across the board. First project 
a short vertical through the given point 4. Near the 
other edge of the board, or at a sufficient distance to 
the left of & to obviate the condition shown at ex- 
posure “A,” draw a corresponding vertical as exposure 
“1” depicts. Next, as in exposure “2,” but without 
utilizing the pencil as a stop, run the T-square to 
within any short distance of the given point &, and 
then cross the two short verticals with the short hori- 
zontals that then mark the two additional points &’ 
and l’ in a line paralleling the required direction of 
projection. Wherefore, with the bow dividers, 
transfer the exact distance 4’& to /’/, thus fixing / in 
horizontal alignment with the given point 4, and at 


a position on the board where an accurate horizontal 
can now be projected from it. So, as in exposure 
“3,”” place the pencil at the divider-indented point /, 
move the T-square into contact and project the re- 
quired horizontal lk, from left to right, to or through 
the original precarious point &, as the final exposure 
of this slowed-down reel depicts. 

In the drafting room, cases arise where a long hori- 
zontal must be accurately projected across the large 
detail board in order to locate a required geometrical 
construction-point, an arch or ramp center, a point of 
tangency, or any single or few points or lines beyond 
the normal reach of the T-square, whereas the 
remaining portion of the drawing comes within work- 
ing range of this instrument. A typical case of this 
kind is given in Figure 27, which is an exact repro- 
duction of a full-size detail made on a six-foot 
board with a four-foot T-square and twelve-inch tri- 
angles. ‘To detail the unusual and interesting treat- 
ment of the exterior exposed arch ring, it becomes 
necessary to project the given horizontal spring line 
entirely across the board in order to locate thereon 
the required spring points / and e, as well as the nec- 
essary haunch center 7, of the exterior half of the 
arch ring. It is done as follows, in the six-exposure 
reel of Figure 28:— 

First, as exposure directs, and employing the 
technique already made plain, project the initial por- 
tion, bc, of the required spring line that comes within 
working-position reach of the T-square. BUT— 
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don’t disturb the T-square after this portion has been 
drawn-——hold it firmly in place and remove the pencil 
only. Then bring a directing triangle D into solid 
conjunction with the firmly-held ‘T-square, as 
revealed in the second exposure. The hypotenuse of 
this triangle then precisely establishes the direction of 
the line to be prolonged. Hold this triangle firm, 
turn the T-square over, reverse it end for end, and 
bring its working edge again into contact with this 
triangle as now pictured in the fourth exposure. 
Exposure “3” was skipped—but I’ll get back to that 
one directly. The T-square is now in position for 
accurately projecting the required prolongation of the 
spring line. Hence, hold the blade firm, move the 
directing triangle D out of the way, and replace 
the same pencil in correct drafting-position against 
the ruling edge anywhere on the line previously drawn, 
as at point c in exposure “5” of the Figure—in which 
assembly, as in the others, the draftsman has been ren- 
dered transparent so as not to hide the instruments! 
But he’s there, nevertheless, with his right hand ahold 
of the pencil and with the fingers and thumb of his 
left hand far-spread on the ‘T-square blade holding 
same in firm contact with the board. Now, finish the 
line as he does. With the hard-pressed left hand, not 
sliding this time, but walking along the T-square 
blade in response to the forward movement of the 
pencil, and with the little finger of the pencil hand 
also pressing down on the T-square ahead of the 
pencil, in the manner 


made clear in exposure “3,” merely move a projecting 
triangle H into contact with the firmly-held directing 
triangle D, and immediately locate the required 
point o as shown. Obviously, the above methods of 
linear prolongation are applicable to the prolonga- 
tion of a line in amy direction provided the initial 
portion of the required line is instrumentally deter- 
mined. This will be more fully detailed in the dis- 
cussion of the technique of vertical and oblique linear 
projection. Suffice it here to remark that the given 
method is not limited to the extension of horizontals. 


II: VERTICALS 


In Figure 23, the known points m, m, 0, and 4, 
fixing the vertical center lines of the archways, as 
well as the point e fixing the center line of the tower, 
have been laid off on the horizontal floor line dc, 
from which given points the vertical center lines 
must, for obvious reasons, be projected accurately 
upward. ‘The required verticals, pg, or, ms and mt, as 
well as others occurring in’ the two wings are 
seen to be within vertical reach of the triangles, and 
each such line can, therefore, be drawn or projected 
in one placement of the triangle used. The longer 
verticals of the tower, thoygh, must be prolonged 
beyond the initial normal reach of the triangles unless, 
as has been already pointed out in Part 3, and illus- 
trated therein at Figures 19 and 21, the drawing be 
shifted bodily on the board so as to bring the verticals 
into horizontals. In the case shown in Figure 23, 





before made clear, project 
the required prolongation, 
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POSITION 1 





ce, of the spring line, as 
the “fade. out” of this 
reel shows. Reflect, again, 
that here also no guess- 
work has been done. At 
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no stage of the process 
was there the least doubt 
as to just where the re- 
quired line was going. 
There was no try-it-and- 


if 


@ 





see adjusting of the instru- 








ment and pencil to the 
initial portion of the line. 
The manipulation and 
technique were precise. 





Practice this until you can 
do it with your eyes shut. 

Now to get back to the 
third exposure of Figure 
28, which was skipped in 
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the action above depicted. 
In exposure “2” let it be 
assumed that it is required 
to project the given point 
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6, or the given line bc, 
only far eough to locate 
a required isolated point on 
another given line mn, or 
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in this vicinity. Then, as 
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finger of the guiding hand 
@ along the surface of the 

) triangle so as always to 
maintain enough pressure 

a in the immediate vicinity 
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FIGURE 29 


however, it would prove neither convenient nor ex- 
pedient to resort to this displacement in order to pro- 
ject the very few prolonged lines here required. Now, 
refer to Figure 29 and consider the given point e 
as the one from which a required vertical must be 
projected upward, either in one placement of the tri- 
angle or in two, as the case may demand. ‘The tech- 
nique is then as follows: 

First slide the T-square and the projecting triangle 
to within a short distance of the given point e. With 
the right hand, now test the T-square head for 
solidity with the board. With a pressing-down 
dragging action, slide this same hand from the 
T-square head, along the surface of the blade, to 
within finger-reaeh of the triangle. Place the first 
three stretched-out fingers on the triangle but leave 
the palm and thumb to hold down the blade in un- 
movable contact with the board. Now, and not until 
now, place the pencil at the given point e, at the same 
time lowering the little finger of the pencil hand 
into pressing-down finger-nail contact with the tri- 


angle. Flex the fingers of 





the T’-square hand that are 
also resting on the triangle 


further the desired condi- 
tion of ruling-contact 
with the paper, follow up 
the holding-down finger of the ruling hand, as soon 
as the upward way is clear, with the extended fingers 
of the other hand. Stop the upward projection of 
the line at the point where, if same were ot stopped, 
the little holding-down finger would run off the tri- 
angle. Otherwise the thus-released pressure will 
cause the slanting pencil to move or undercut the 
instrument, and the line to deviate from straightness. 
For this reason, the largest 45-degree triangle should 
be used in drawing long verticals, as will readily be 
discovered if the same length of line be attempted 
with a more acute triangle of the same leg-length. 

Well .... you have now reached the limit of pre- 
cise vertical projection attainable in one placement 
of the instrument. This is the simplest possible case. 
The required line ev has thus been drawn, which 
reaches about midway of the height of the tower in 
Figure 23, or which might be any one of the required 
normal verticals fg, or, ms, mt, etc. of the same 
Figure. ‘The ensemble of the instruments is now as 
snapped at exposure “2” in Figure 29. 
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so as to slide the triangle 
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into gentle but firm and 
undisturbing touch with 
the yet unmoved pencil 
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point. The situation is 
then as reeled off in the 








initial exposure of the 
slowed-down action shown 
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in Figure 29; the project- 





ing triangle now being in (| 
full contact with the pencil 




















point, the board and the | 
T-square, and the pencil 














being in correct drafting- 
position for projecting the 
required line upward. 
Hence, move the pencil 
upward without altering 
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its inclination. Concomi- 
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tant with this action, drag 
the pressed-down little 


FIGURE 30 
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But wait. Hold the 
pose—don’t move the oO 
pencil from the line—you 
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are going still farther up- 
ward, say to the peak of 
yon tower. So, straighten 
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the fingers that are now 





holding the T-square and —% 
triangle together. This 4) 

moves the triangle out of 
touch with the line. The 
pencil must remain “as is”? 























—on the line, just as it was @ 




















stopped in exposure “2,” 
and as next caught in expo- 
sure “3.” Then, as in ex- 
posure “4,” move the T-square-and-triangle combina- 
tion upward as a unit to within a short distance of 
the unmoved pencil. Next, fetch the triangle again 
into pencil-touch, as in exposure “5.” ‘Then project 
the upper extension, vu, of the initial line, ev, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the latter was projected— 
thus finishing the required line eu as indicated in the 
final exposure of Figure 29, and carrying the center 
line of the tower shown in Figure 23 as far upward 
as the conditions demand—to the peak, or a little 
beyond. ‘The positions marked 4 and B, in Figure 
23, are the same designated positions of the T-square 
marked in Figure 29. With variations to suit vari- 
ous positions on the board, the above technique is 
typical of the precise linear projection of all verticals. 
The variations will now be explained as far as nec- 
essary to indicate the particular deviations from the 
above general method. 

In Figure 23, the distance, pw, fixing the center 
w of the gable arch, has been laid off on the vertical 
center line ~g as shown. A horizontal through w 
then fixes the height of all the arch centers, and 
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FIGURE 31 


these centers then occur at the points r, s, ¢, etc., 
where the corresponding center verticals cross the 
horizontal spring line. From these centers the semi- 
circular arches are drawn with the given radius, 
thus locating the spring points—of which «x is 
one—from which verticals defining the jamb lines 
must be “dropped.” In this case, then, the given 
point x occurs at the upper end of the line re- 
quired. Now refer to Figure 30 and, utilizing the 
technique heretofore fully explained, proceed as indi- 
cated in the nine exposures of this slow-motion reel, 
and here outlined as follows: 

Exposure “1”: Place pencil at the given point x 
and move triangle into contact. Exposure “2”: 
Shift pencil to the lower required extremity y with- 
out drawing a line and without altering the slant of 
the pencil. Exposure “3”: Project the required ver- 
tical yx by moving the pencil upward... . in other 
words by dragging the pencil instead of pushing it. 
Now suppose that this line must be extended down- 
ward beyond the reach of the triangle used. Then, 
after projecting the initial portion yx as shown, hold 
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_ triangle firm and again 
(3) shift pencil to y as in ex- 
ww ‘eg 2? 

posure ‘*4,’’ Exposure 
“5”: Move triangle out 
JA, of touch with line, but 


F hold pencil unmoved. Ex- 
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t posure “6”: Slide the 
combination downward. 
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Exposure ‘‘7’’: Move 
triangle again into touch 
with pencil. Exposure 
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ak 
Jy <g>. Shift pencil to the 
lower extreme at y’, hold- 


ing triangle firm. Expo- 








sure “9”: Project the 








/\& required vertical extension 
a. , 
19 Wi; y’y upward to meet the 


initial portion at y, thus 
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L vertical y’x projected from 


its given upper end «x. 
The two cases of verti- 
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= said before, the detailed 
method of execution for 
cases of this kind requires 
no further verbal en- 
cumbrance! 














Finally, numerous cases 



































FIGURE 33 


Figures 29 and 30 have been executed in the more 
usual positions on the board, that is, at portions there- 
on far enough to the left of the free end of the 
‘T-square that the triangles need not be reversed and 
the lines drawn along their unlighted right-hand 
edges. However, the unusual cases occur and will, 
therefore, now be “‘reeled off” in the same manner 
as for the usual ones heretofore given. 

In Figure 23, for instance, it is evident that the 
vertical corner £z must be projected with the triangle 
reversed for, otherwise, there would be insufficient 
base available for same upon the T-square. If the 
point & is given, project the required line &z as per 
the six-exposure reel illustrated in Figure 31. If the 
given point is the lower extremity z of the required 
line, the nine-exposure reel presented in Figure 32 
makes the technique plain. In these cases, that is, 
when the triangles are reversed, the line is always 
drawn downward, whereas with the triangles in 
normal position, the line is invariably drawn upward. 
Otherwise the technique and manipulation are the 
same. 

Now, since verticals in many instances must be 
projected through a given point, rather than from 
said point, these cases are also worth mentioning— 
although the illustrations above given contain all 
such cases. For instance, in Figure 23, let the given 
point c, on the floor line, mark the location of the 
right-hand corner of the building, and let it be re- 
quired to project the necessary vertical, &z, through 
this given point. First project &c from the instru- 
mental position 4 designated as such on both Figures 
23 and 31. Then complete the required vertical by 
drawing cz from position 











of purely geometric con- 
oS struction and_ point-loca- 
tion arise in architectural 
drafting wherein the actual 
lines of projection need 
not be drawn at all, but, 
instead, only the required 
point, or points, found by 
means of the projecting 
straightedge. Again, cases 
occur in which a solitary 
long vertical, exceeding, say, a length greater than 
could be obtained in two placements of the triangle 
used, must be projected across the detail board. In 
any of such cases, accuracy of projection is of prime 
importance, for such construction-points, or lines, 
are always contributory to the status of the required 
result, which result will be rendered useless if the 
process of arriving at same be characterized by any 
initial, cumulative or closing error of linear projec- 
tion. To take care of these cases in a convenient, 
expeditious and precise manner, as well as to afford 
the student and the “higher-ups” a valuable and inter- 
esting exercise in manipulation and technique, an 
alternate method of vertical projection is _here- 
with pictured in Figure 33—the actually speedy 
process of which has, as before, been slowed down 
so as to render each step graphically understandable. 
Of course, in the rare event of the board being 
square, or “two-edged,” as has been pointed out in 
Part 2, Figure 12, and in the text pertinent thereto, 
such verticals would be projected directly by the 
T-square operating on the lower edge. But two- 
edged boards, though highly convenient at times, are 
seldom available, and difficult to maintain. Where- 
fore, the six-exposure reel of information given in 
Figure 33 becomes worth considering. ‘To put this 
reel into action, proceed as follows: 

Begin by drawing the horizontal, a, entirely across 
the board near its upper edge. From here on assume 
that the annexed directions apply equally well either 
to the operation pictured at the right-hand side of the 
board or to the one at the left-hand side, which 
latter bears the reference letters used in the descrip- 
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C, also designated as such 
in the two Figures. In 
the same manner the verti- 
cal eu, in Figure 23, could 
be projected through an 
intermediate given point v 
from the two consecutive 9 
positions designated as A 
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and B in Figures 23 and 
29. With what has been 
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tion of same. ‘To econo- 
mize space, the two an- 
alogous operations are 
shown simultaneously, but 
they can’t be performed (7 
that way unless you are 

















Siamese twins—might be 
difficult even then. Well, 
next mark any assumed ie 
point, 4, as indicated in the 

first exposure, at the lowest 

convenient position on the i 
board. Slightly indent 











this point with the point 








of the dividers, thus fixing 
it in the most precise 





























manner possible. It is now 

required to project the 

given point, 4, vertically 

to the given line a. As in exposure “2,” maneuver 
the ‘T-square, and projecting triangle c, to within a 
short distance of the given point in the manner here- 
tofore made plain. Place the well-sharpened conical 
point of a 6H pencil in the indent that marks the 
given point 4. Then, as has been done in exposure 
“3,” bring the projecting triangle, c, into touch with 
the pencil. But draw no line. Instead, remove the 
pencil, hold ¢ firmly in place, then bring the hypote- 
nuse of any other large triangle into contact with 
the first. “The line-up is now as pictured in exposure 
“4.” Now, holding d firm, slide ¢ upward there- 
along, to cross the given line. Mark the required 
crossing with the pencil held against the same project- 
ing triangle, c, in precisely the same manner as it was 
held at the given point 46. Exposure “5” shows the 
“how.” Point e is the point required. As a test for 
your manipulation and technique, now project 4 to e 
by the more usual and general methods previously 
shown at Figures 29 or 32. The results should be 
identical. Each method is precise. But the formerly- 
given general one becomes inconvenient and imprac- 
tical where the distance of projection is greater than 
can be negotiated by two successive upward shifts of 
the T-square-and-triangle combination shown in Fig- 
ures 29 or 32. On the other hand, the vertical pro- 
jection indicated in Figure 33, just explained, can be 
carried upward as far as you like merely by sliding 
d on ¢, then ¢ on d again—and so on—always remem- 
bering, however, that the final point must be located 
by the triangle that started the parade—not by the 
one that directs it. In the Figure shown, c¢ is the 
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FIGURE 35 


starting, or projecting triangle, and d is the directing 
one. ‘This important point is more clearly brought out 
in Figure 34, which diagram is here inserted for that 
purpose—before it’s overlooked. You have not yet 
finished with Figure 33 but, in the interval, consider 
Figure 34. In this reel, ¢ is the projecting triangle 
along which the line ad has been drawn, as exposure 
“1” verifies. In exposure “2” a directing triangle f 
gives a sliding-base along which, as per the dotted 
lines, c has been pushed upward, and the witness 
marks at g have then been drawn along the edge of c. 
In exposure “3,” the projecting triangle, c, has been 
moved aside so as to allow of the line de being drawn 
along the edge of the unmoved directing triangle f. 
In the final “show-down” at exposure “4” it is then 
seen that, whereas the edges of ¢ and f were in line, 
yet the pencil marks ab and ed, drawn along those 
aligning edges, are mot in line. ‘The witness marks at 
g, however, remain in projected alignment with ad. 
Try it and see. And, in the tryout, if any “paper” 
shows between the offset lines where they lap at ed, 
you haven’t yet mastered the art of precise rendering. 
Most assuredly, the two lines can mot be coincident, 
but they should be practically contiguous. Sharpen 
up your “nail” and try it again! Or, possibly first, 
you'd better turn back to Part 2 and there learn how 
to handle a pencil—for you are surely going to need 
this knowledge before you get through with this 
“geometry” which is, as yet, scarcely begun. You 
are merely being prepared for the worst. And the 
worst 1s yet to come! 

After the above intermission, exposure “5” of the 
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interrupted reel shown in Figure 33 again appears 
on the screen. A dotted triangle, f, is there shown 
in a most curious location. It is merely suggestive of 
how to project the point 4 vertically to the extreme 
lower portion of the board where a T-square-and- 
triangle combination would be difficult to manipu- 
late because of the great loss of contact of the T- 
square head with the board’s edge. ‘The point g, or 
a line dg, is rarely needed, but, in cases where same 
is required, can be projected from any upper portion 
of the board in the manner shown. Of course, it is 
necessary either to lift the blade of the T-square 
sufficiently to allow the projecting triangle to slide 
under same downward, as indicated, or to remove 
the —T-square from interference without disturbing, 
or lessening hold on, the directing triangle d. 

Now revert to exposure “4” of Figure 33 and, 
instead of sliding c upward on d, remove c entirely— 
still holding d firmly in place—and bring the work- 
ing edge of the T-square into solid contact with d, 
as shown by the dotted lines of exposure “5.” ‘The 
vertical ge can then be projected entirely across the 
board as the last exposure of this reel depicts. In this 
manner, the required extensive vertical center line fd 
of the arch shown in Figure 27 has been accurately 
projected through the given point, a, occurring on the 
spring line. This generally applicable method of 
prolonged vertical projection across the detail board 
is fully dissected in the five diagrams of Figure 35: 
the given point, a, being the point through which the 
required long vertical, fd, of Figure 27, is projected. 

Finally, since we are back to Figure 27 again, let’s 
finish the “geometry” of this particular case by locat- 
ing the three required centers of the arch. Here’s 
how: Connect the given points g and 4. From half 
the span, ah, cut off the rise ag. Make gj measure 
the remainder. From h/ and j as centers, and with 
any convenient radius, cross arcs at the points & and /. 
Then a line through & and / will cross the spring line 
at the required haunch center J, and will cross the 
vertical center line at the required crown center 2. 
And center J, revolved about a, will locate the third 
required center 3. Ever learn anything like that in 
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the classroom? Possibly so, but it didn’t “stick” — 
for you were not made cognizant of the fact that:— 
“To draw a compound curve; given its two rectangu- 
lar normals and the limiting points of the curve on 
these normals” meant to—lay out a three-centered 
arch. In the case worked out above, the given “rec- 
tangular normals” are the horizontal spring line, be, 
of the arch, and the vertical center line, fd, of the 
opening, while the given “limiting points” are the 
spring point, /, and the crown point, g. 

But there remains one more point to cover in the 
projection of horizontal and vertical lines before 
bringing this Part to a close. In any construction or 
layout whatsoever, the endeavor should be to antici- 
pate the required length of any line drawn, so that 
same can be completed either in one operation or in a 
consecutive series of operations, and therefore will 
not have to be prolonged after the directing or pro- 
jecting instruments are out of initial touch with it. 
As I say, this should be the endeavor, always. But it 
is not always done—and can not always be done. 
Hence, Figure 36 is given herewith to show how such 
existing inherent lines can be prolonged with precision. 
Of course, where precision of extension is not par- 
ticularly vital, the instrument, the pencil and the line 
might be made to register good-enough “by eye” 
—and you’re on your way. But suppose the two lines 
shown in exposure “1” of Figure 36 must, of neces- 
sity, be projected to their intersection in a precise 
geometric manner. Now, as has been said, any in- 
herent line, such as either of these is, is fixed by any 
one point on it. “The instrument used fixes its direc- 
tion. Hence, place the pencil on the line at any point, 
say a or b as the case may be, or, better yet, indent a 
point thereon with the point of the dividers and then 
place the pencil point in the imdent. Slide the pro- 
jecting instrument into contact with the pencil. 
Prolong the line. Or project it to the location re- 
quired. In Figure 36, the intersection point c has 
thus been located—not optically; geometrically. 

In the next following Part, the technique of linear 
projection will be further illustrated in connection 
with inherent obliques. 
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This reproduction was made from a plaster cast 
of a sculpture in walnut and therefore does not 
completely express the rich golden brown color of 


the original. It does, however, show an interesting 
sculptural composition. The pece was purchased 
by a Detroit collector for prescntaticn to a middle 
western museum. The original was about 18 
inches high. 
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We have reproduced on this plate, at the exact size 
of the original, an admirable drawing by Louis C. 
Rosenberg, the noted American etcher. It was 
made as a study for an etching or a drypoint and 
is essentially a pencil drawing, though washes of 
blue fountain pen ink were used for the shadows. 
Studies such as this are made by etchers to deter- 
mine the composition of the subject before putting 
it on copper. 
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This very bold and free water color drawitizg was, 
as noted on the other color plate in this issue, one 
of a set of fourteen drawings by the same artist 
made at the Soldier? and Sailor’ Memorial Bridge 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The view shown was 
taken looking north towards the bridge with one 
of the concrete mixers in the foreground. The 
drawing was first roughly laid out with pencil on 
Strathmore charcoal paper of a slightly warm tone 
and the painting was done almost entirely with 
transparent water colors. The size of the original 
was 24" x 19", The vigorous technique, as well 
as the color and composition, make the sketch of 
unusual interest. Note that a great deal of the 
drawing was done directly with the brush. 
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This drawing, as well as its companion in this issue, 
is part of a series made by Mr. Born for Gehron 
and Ross, the architects of the bridge, who very 
wisely sent him to Harrisburg with instructions to 
make as many sketches as he chose of whatever 
views of the structure appealed to him, A fter four 
days out there he returned to New York with four- 
teen masterly drawings—some in charcoal, some in 
colored crayon, some in water color—all about the 
size of this one which measured 25” x 19” in the 
original. They were of such uniform excellence 
that it was difficult to make a choice of two of them 
for reproduction in color, This one was drawn on 
a sheet of Strathmore charcoal paper of a pale 
bluish tint. After a rough pencil layout the colors 
were applied, much of the drawing being done 
with the brush as the work progressed. The colors 
were opaqued with Chinese white for certain 
portions of the drawing, notably the foreground. 
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This interesting old drawing was made in 1883 
by Joseph Grunewald, a native of Alsace-Lorraine 
who later came to the United States and took up his 
residence in New Orleans. It is reproduced here 
through the courtesy of Stephen V. D?Amico who 
sent it in, thinking that it might be of interest to 
our readers. It is a careful and searching study 
of the anatomy of the human figure. 











ADVENTURES OF AN ARCHITECT 


I—THE CLIENT WHO DIDN’T COME BACK 


By Rossel E. Mitchell 


Eprror’s Nore:—T his delightfully human little story is the first of a series by Rossel E. Mitchell, architect, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Having read the entire series, we can promise our readers that they have a treat in store for them. The 
author has taken common everyday incidents of an average architectural practice and has set them down with the skill 
of a born story-teller; whereby we are more convinced than ever that architecture is the most intensely interesting of pro- 


whom the architect has dealings. 


He WAS A jovial old gentleman, with Tenny- 
sonian whiskers and a Santa Claus smile. His 
name looked out at you modestly but persistently 
from a neat brass plate on Main Street; upper Main 
Street, where the old-fashioned residences were just 
about to yield up in despair to the devouring maw of 
commerce. 

He had seen my name on the office window— 
what a wise investment that $20.00 in gilt letters 
was! Dr. J was his name. Having seen his 
own dull brass sign some thousands of times, I felt 
I knew him already. He wanted to build a little 
building on some property he owned still further up 
Main Street than the family residence. He had 
retired some years ago, but just could not stand in- 
activity. Besides, he loved to help sick folk. He 
would like a store built on the first floor, just a 
little retail shop. ‘There would be a stairway at the 
rear, on the side street. Over the store he would 
have a little suite suitable for a doctor: the usual outer 
room, a consultation room, and an examination room. 
He wanted also a medicine case; “for,” said he, “‘so 
many people are not able to purchase drugs, and 
frequently I could give a poor person a prescription 
and fill it for them without charge.” 





The details were quickly arranged. He had a sur- 
vey of the site with him. I roughed out an arrange- 
ment sketch which met his instant approval. “Go 
ahead and make the plans, get bids, and we will build 
right away.” His kindly blue eyes flashed out the 
enthusiasm of a boy. Bidding me a cheery goodbye, 
he departed, leaving a very much elated young archi- 
tect with his first commission. 


Even a young and rather inexperienced architect 
knows that one swallow does not make a summer, nor 
one commission a fortune. Before he ever starts out 
“on his own” he has opportunity to observe that build- 
ing enterprises are sometimes plentiful, oftentimes 
scarce, while expenses go on forever. Few aspiring 
young professional men, however, be they lawyers, 
“octors, or architects, would be otherwise than grati- 
ned to acquire very early in their careers a client of 
'inquestioned standing, ample means, and delightful 
personality. 


fessions, not only in its larger aspects as a fine art but also im the diversity of opportunities it offers for the study of 
human nature in the form of clients, contractors, workmen, politicians, materials salesmen and the host of others with 


I went to work with a will. In a few days the 
plans were well along toward completion. Then I 
had another caller, and things changed. A young 
man in the early thirties came to see me, introducing 
himself as Mr. Harry J , son of Dr. J 

“Has father given you orders to plan a building for 
him?” 

“He has.” 

“Would you be willing to* relinquish the work if 
you are paid for your trouble?” 








“T would, if there were good reason for so doing.” 

“There is good reason. Father is not in good 
health.” (I hope I shall look as well at his age!) 
“Besides, we do not want him to go back to practicing 
medicine. He is altogether too liberal. Why, he will 
give away medical advice, and follow it up by giving 
away drugs. He loves medical work, but is the 
poorest business man in the world. We just can’t let 
him worry with the sick at his age. He has been to 
several other architects and we have had to follow 
things up and stop it each time.” 

There remained nothing for me to do except render 
a statement for the work done. It was attended to 
promptly. In less than a year the old Doctor died. 
He left valuable property unencumbered by debt. My 
charges in the transaction were small, and the whole 
commission would have been but a few hundred 
dollars—a small thing to a penniless young fellow 
with million dollars worth of health and ambition. 
But I never have forgotten old Dr. J 

His family were worthy people and no doubt thor- 
oughly conscientious. But I wonder—I always will 
wonder—whether a few paltry hundred dollars the 
old doctor might have given away would not have 
been worth it in pleasure to him during the last sunset 
months of a charming old man’s life! 

Perhaps they were right. Perhaps it was best that 
he should be denied the thing he so obviously craved; 
the privilege of treating the sick, the pleasure of being 
a benefactor to the suffering and helpless. I would 
not impute wrong to them, or pass judgment. How- 
ever, had that delightful old man been my father, I 
think he would have had his little old office and supply 
of drugs for the sick until the last guinea was gone. 
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PENCIL RENDERING BY GILBERT P. HALL FOR HOLABIRD AND ROCHE, ARCHITECTS 
SCHROEDER HOTEL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Size of original, 14” x 17"—Time for rendering, 16 hours. 
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MORE LETTERS CONCERNING THE ARCHITECTS’ 


SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 


From Elmo C. Lowe of Lowe & Speer, Architects, of 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Mr. Russell F. Whitehead, 

Editor Pencit Points. 
Dear Mr. WHITEHEAD: 

“May I say a few words in favor of The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau! 

“I have designed many small houses and have enjoyed 
the work a great deal, although the actual financial returns 
have been meager. 

“A few years ago a man came to me for help in the 
planning of a small home for himself. He was a gardener 
and furnace man and his income was very small indeed. 
He had gotten title to a small lot and had the desire to 
own a home of his own for the comfort of a little family. 
I recommended the Small House Service Bureau to him 
and he found in their office a plan which seemed to exactly 
meet his needs. Upon my recommendation he purchased 
this plan, specification, and list of quantities. He got this 
material for very much less than I could have furnished it 
to him even if I could have afforded to follow my inclina- 
tion and give him the service at cost. 

“He built the house from the plan furnished by the 
Small House Bureau and | went as a friend to inspect it 
and found it to be a well-designed and well-built little 
home. This man anc the community in which he built 
his home both benefitted by the service of the Bureau. 

“I believe in the work of the Bureau and I hope that 
the editor of PrNcit Points will back the Bureau 
wherever possible.” 


From Arthur A. Fisher, Architect, of Denver, Colorado. 


Mr. Russell F. Whitehead, 

Editor Pencit Points. 
Dear Mr. WHITEHEAD: 

“I have been interested in the opinions advanced in 
Pencit Points about The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. Any clear-thinking architect who knew what the 
Bureau was doing would not make such statements. For 
example, that one about ‘enormous profits being made out 
of the Bureau for its members.’ That, alone, shows a 
theoretical conclusion, for it is utterly false. 

“When the American Institute of Architects approved 
the idea of The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
cight years ago I joined with seven other architects in 
organizing the Mountain Division branch. Since that time 
I have assisted in the supervision of the Bureau’s activities. 
Never has one dollar of profit been paid any member, and 
it has only been by personal, unselfish sacrifice on the 
part of its members that this valuable work has continued. 

“Eight years ago the designing of small houses in 
Denver was almost entirely in the hands of the carpenters. 
Rarely was an architect employed on the smaller types of 
dwellings. Individually the architects did a great deal of 
grumbling about this situation, but nothing was done. 
With organized effort, through the Bureau, that condition 
today shows a tremendous improvement. The architect 
has come into the picture. Never could he have done it 
individually, 

“We started the Bureau here with eight members. Since 
that time the membership has more than tripled. Young 
architects, some of them just starting in business, had 
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caught the spirit of public service and joined this move- 
ment. At the last meeting of our Colorado Chapter, one 
architect, who applied for membership in the Bureau the 
same month that he opened his office, made a stirring talk 
urging each member to lend his support to the Bureau. 
He said that it had been a decided help to him in getting 
started, that it identified him with a movement fostering 
better architecture, and that numerous jobs had come to 
him that were traceable directly to the Bureau’s efforts. 
Besides these, he said, ‘I have had jobs of superintendency 
from Bureau Plans that have paid me my full commission.’ 

“I believe that if the architects would get down to 
statistics they would find that they are losing practically 
nothing, since a large percentage of the people who are 
using the Bureau plans are those who would not engage 
an architect, nor could afford to engage an architect, and 
consequently are just the prey to inferior plans that are 
so readily furnished by other agencies. 

“One reason | am interested in the Bureau is because | 
believe it has a tremendous educational value which has 
already been felt throughout the Nation, and has already 
caused builders of both large and small homes to become 
more discriminating in the type of house they build, and 
it would be unfair to say that this has not helped the 
architectural profession. 

“It is also forcing the speculative builder to build 
better planned and designed houses because the buyer 
demands better planned and designed houses. The specu- 
lative builder of very small houses does not employ an 
architect but he is coming more and more to The Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau for plans, and if you 
could see the change that has taken place in this type of 
dwelling in our locality you could not help but be con- 
vinced that the Bureau has done a great service. 

“I have been wondering what the members of the New 
Jersey Society of Architects think would happen if the 
Institute did withdraw its approval of The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau. Or what would happen if 
the Bureau were dissolved? Would that solve the problem 
to their way of thinking? Wouldn’t it rather throw the 
gates wide open to those commercial plan agencies and to 
manufacturers who feel that it is necessary in order to sell 
their product to furnish plans that specify their materials? 
As for Denver, we will never agree to such a plan. We 
have seen what an architects’ bureau can do for a city and 
we will fight for its existence.” 


From Herbert Lippmann, Architect, of New York. 


To the Editor of Pencit Points. 
Dear Sir: 

“Recent issues of PENciL Points have been the scene 
of a battle in which I hope you will permit me to break 
a lance. ‘The controversy has been waged in two direc- 
tions—first, assault on stock plans generally and, second, 
criticism of the American Institute of Architects for 
endorsing The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. 
The connecting link between the two arguments seems to 
be the fact that this Bureau sells stock plans. 1 feel con- 
cerned for I am a member of the Institute and a director 
of the Atlantic Division of the Bureau. 

“Your correspondents object to stock plans for three 
excellent reasons. First, stock plans do not necessarily fit 
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varying conditions of ground grade, vista, neighborhood 
character and appearance, etc. Second, they do not of 
themselves insure good value to the home-builder for the 
reasons just cited and because they do not include desir- 
able advisory and supervisory service of impartial experts. 
Third, stock plans cheapen the planning services of those 
individual architects who practice small house design in 
competition with agencies producing or distributing stock 
plans. 

“To deny the truth of these criticisms seems to be absurd. 
The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, far from 
denying the objections, came iato existence because of 
them! Your correspondents speak of stock plans given 
to home-builders, for little or no charge, by such agencies 
as material supply concerns, carpentry or masonry con- 
tractors, real estate establishments, magazines, advertising 
associations and others. These are facts not phantasies. 
The Bureau was organized because of this condition, it 
was sanctioned by the Institute and endorsed by President 
Hoover’s Department of Commerce for the same reason. 
Its job was and is to raise the standard of planning, 
advisory and supervisory service to small home builders 
the nation over with an eye to eliminating this cheap and 
misleading concept. It was and is intended that the 
innocent home builder shall learn to know good advice 
from bad or no advice, It was and is the purpose of the 
Bureau that all the objections raised by your correspond- 
ents be wiped off the map of experiences of the small home 
builders of America. 

“More specifically, to mitigate the first objection, 
offices of the Bureau have many types of plans and do 
question and advise concerning ground grades, vistas, 
neighborhood, character and appearance and similar spe- 
cialized problems and recommend buildings that are fit. 
Secondly, as Mr. G. M. Stickney (of the Creo-Dipt 
Company, Inc.) wrote, ‘local architects of high standing 
are designated to supervise construction.’ Plan buyers are 
regularly introduced to the paid advisory service of indi- 
vidual architects and with increasing funds the scope of 
this is being broadened. The third objection, of course, 
is met as well by this practice for, far from depriving 
architects of work, the Bureau is creating individual 
services. Younger interested architects and draftsmen are 
regularly preparing sketches and working drawings for the 
Bureau and the services of such men are being increasingly 
employed in supervisory capacity. In many cases, where 
stock plans are obviously unsatisfactory for a site or prob- 
lem, architects are directly recommended. 

“The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau does a 
great deal of publicity for its idea. This seems particu- 
larly irritating to those whose immediate personal practice 
may be affected adversely by it, but the purpose of the 
Bureau is so clearly the eliminating of the worst stock plan 
selling that the injured must be tolerant. These corre- 
spondents are particularly aggrieved at the advertised cheap 
pricing of Bureau plans. This is obviously fighting fire 
with fire. If home builders do not know good from bad, 
would they be attracted to Bureau offices by prices that do 
not meet cheap competitors? The test of the value of the 
Bureau is the professional point of view taken and the 
information given that sells architectural advice and super- 
vision, 

“To those who have seen the Bureau at work, all of this 
seems clear and demonstrable. We have faith that un- 


worthy plan selling will soon be practically eliminated 
and that an increasing public will better appreciate the 
It is this faith that marked the 


service of the architect. 
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endorsement by the A.I.A. and by the Department of 
Commerce—not stock plan production and sale, but im- 
proved architecture and greater reverence for architects. 
It seems that all your correspondents en masse should serve 
or join the A.S.H.S. Bureau. There is no larger, stronger 
or better organization for accomplishing the very payee 
at which they seem to be aiming.’ 


From John Taylor Boyd, Jr.. of Arthur C. Holden and 


Associates, Architects, of New York. 


Pencit Points 
GENTLEMEN: 

“One may sympathize with the complaints against stock 
plans that were voiced in recent letters to Pencit Points, 
but several of the writers seem to have misconceived the 
position of The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
in the situation. 

“Tt is a mistake to consider the A.S.H.S.B. as primarily 
an organization to sell stock plans and as harmful to the 
practice of architecture. It is quite the contrary. The 
Bureau’s service goes much further in the direction of 
complete architectural service than merely selling stock 
plans. (1) It places in the hands of that large part of 
the public which today insists on building very small 
homes without retaining an architect, a mass of educational 
data on the value of an architect’s services, and (2) the 
Bureau is making great efforts to bring the small home 
builder into direct personal contact with an architect in the 
essential advisory and supervisory functions of choosing 
sites, locating the house, selecting building materials and a 
contractor, and supervising construction. For this super- 
visory work the public pays on an hourly basis in adxlition 
to the charge for the Bureau designs. Far from being the 
means of cutting fees, the Bureau is working to raise 
them. 

“The Bureau is thus almost entirely different from the 
usual commercial sellers of stock plans who sell designs for 
a few dollars or who ‘give them away’ with a carload of 
brick or lumber and who do nothing more (except perhaps 
follow Sears-Roebuck’s example, who, in a catalogue pub- 
lished a few years ago, informed the public in effect that 
an architect’s service is unreliable and is needlessly expen- 
sive). Against such powerful competition the individual 
architect is almost helpless. 

“The point is that The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau is the only attempt the architectural profession has 
so far made to meet the competition of the commercial 
plan services in the only effective way that it can be made, 
namely organizing to beat them at their own game. Why, 
then, destroy the Bureau, as a few architects would have 
us do? It is doubtful whether, in the long run, the dis- 
continuance of the A.S.H.S.B. would really benefit the 
group who attack But much more important is the 
undoubted fact that the virtual abandonment by the archi- 
tectural profession of the field of the very small house— 
thereby leaving the small home owner to his fate, which 
would be involved in the act—would seriously impair the 
prestige of the architectural profession in America. 

“I make this statement advisedly. As one result of 
several years’ activity in the work of the Committee of 
Public Information of the A.I.A., 1 have had frequent 
testimony of the most favorable effect of the Bureau’s 
program on public opinion—or, to put it more precisely, on 
those who guide public opinion. In influential quarters 
outside the profession the Bureau is winning recognition 
as a practical demonstration of the unselfishness of the 

(Continued on page 792) 
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TYMPANUM FOR OCHS MEMORIAL TEMPLE, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
DUNCAN SMITH, SCULPTOR—-HENRY B. HERTS, DESIGNER AND ARCHITECT 


Executed in Georgia Marble, colored and with blue and gold background. 
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SCULPTOR’S MODEL FOR A SPANDREL IN CAST ALUMINUM——EXECUTED SIZE, 42” x 32” 


SCULPTOR’S MODEL FOR A PANEL IN CARVED INDIANA LIMESTONE—-EXECUTED SIZE, 81” x 42” 


SCULPTURAL: DECORATIONS FOR GULF REFINING COMPANY LABORATORIES, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Paul Fjelde, Sculptor—Schwab, Palmgreen, and Merrick, Architects 
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Medallions to be executed ; aq 
P : ; These three medallions are | 
in carved Indiana Limestone 


designed by Paul Fjelde, 
Sculptor, for the Washing- 


each to be 45" in diameter. 
They represent “Education p> 


in the Sciences,’ “Educa- 4 
ton School, McKeesport, : 
tion in the Arts,” and 

Pennsylvania—Ludlow and 
; “Pegasus.” 
Schwab, Architects. 








ALUMINUM SPANDREL FOR LABORATORY OF GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Paul Fijelde, Sculptor—Schewab, Palmgreen, and Merrick, Architects 
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MODELS FOR PANELS IN FRIEZE OF NEW YORK STATE OFFICE BUILDING, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


TO BE INDIANA LIMESTONE, 28” SQUARE—-RENE CHAMBELLAN, SCULPTOR, WILLIAM HAUGAARD, ARCHITECT 


Subjects—“W ater Supply,” “Charities,” “Insurance,” “Hygiene,” “Labor,” and “Law.” 
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ALVIN MEYER, SCULPTOR——HOLABIRD AND ROOT, 
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SCULPTURED PRINTER’S MARKS FOR THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING 






ALVIN MEYER, SCULPTOR——-HOLABIRD AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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“L’ATELIER” OF THE STUDENTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
THE STUDENTS OF ARCHITECTURE at the University. of 
Cincinnati last year formed a new architectural society 
that is known as L’Atelier. ‘The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to promote the activities of the School of Archi- 
tecture, to conduct competitions, and in various ways to 
create a greater interest in Architecture. 

Plans for the coming year include a smoker, sketching 
parties, and the production of a play. More about the 
activities of this up and coming organization will be pub- 
lished in future issues. 








PENCIL DRAWING BY GILBERT P. HALL 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS 


FOR NOVEMBER, 
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MORE LETTERS CONCERNING THE 
ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 
(Continued from page 782) 
profession, and its willingness to be something more than 
a luxury, something more than a group of somewhat 
remote specialists who are not interested in anything so 
vital as the very small American home. Among progressive 
editors and advertising men no part of the program of 
A.1.A. is more appreciated than the Bureau. If the pro- 
fession scuttles the A.S.H.S.B. it is most likely that it will 
not be helped in other projects for protecting or further- 
ing its interests in crucial matters such as legislation, city 
planning and the recognition by mortgage interests of the 
value of good architecture. There is little doubt that the 
Bureau’s activity and its splendid publicity work, stressing 
the value of architectural services, are important factors in 

the program of Public Information of the A.1.A. 

“If, as I believe, the A.S.H.S.B. is the only effective 
method of handling a bad situation that has so far been 
devised, it should have the whole-hearted support of the 
profession. If the profession stood solidly behind the 
Bureau, it is likely that the commercial interests who now 
sell stock plans could be induced to yield the design of 
very small houses to the Bureau. There is reason to think 
that the manufacturers of building materials, at least, are 
not much in love with the idea of designing houses. Their 
business is to sell materials and the increasing demand 
from the public for design is creating an unwelcome 
expense and a responsibility that they would gladly shift 
to the architect’s shoulders if they could. 

“But the commercial sellers of stock plans have a bear 
by the tail and they daren’t let go. They have taught the 
public to expect a set of plans for a house, attached to the 
invoice on a load of bricks and they, I suspect, fear that 
the public wouldn’t buy the bricks without the plans. 
They do not believe that the public would suddenly accept 
an increased cost of several hundred dollars involved in 
having the small home owner employ an individual archi- 
tect. The change to the higher payment commensurate 
with complete architectural services can only be gradual, 
as the public responds to the practical demonstration of its 
value. The architects’ Bureau is the best means of making 
that change. 

“The realization of the value of the Bureau is increas- 
ing both among architects themselves and in influential 
quarters outside our profession. The Architects’? Small 
House Service Bureau has from the beginning found one 
of its staunchest supporters in the President of the United 
States. Mr. Hoover is the last man in the world to under- 
rate the expert’s services) When he was Secretary of 
Commerce he did much to encourage industrial leaders to 
appreciate the expert. It is fairly certain that Mr. Hoover 
considered carefully all objections at the time when he 
gave to The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau the 
endorsement of the Department of Commerce.” 





CORRECTIONS 


On pace 725 of Penci. Points for October, in the next 
to the last paragraph of the letter from William Stanley 
Parker, the last word in the first line should have read 
“practice” instead of “problem.” 

In THE Master Bui_pvers Company advertisement in the 
October issue in which the Convention Hall at Atlantic 
City is illustrated credit should have been given as: follows: 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, Boston; Cook & 
Blount, Associated Architects, New York; M. B. Marklanc 


Co., General Contractors. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF “MODERN” ART 
Basic Human Instincts ARE Not CHANGING 
But Our MEtTHops oF Expressinc THEM ARE 


By Alfred E. Fountain, Jr. 
Of Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc. 


Reprinted from “Printers Ink” 


As NEAR As I can gather, it has been the history of all of 
the arts that when a new style or method was devised and 
adopted for use into contemporary life, it was in answer 
to some human need or desire. I am not, of course, speak- 
ing of strictly modern times when art is employed by busi- 
ness to create a desire, but of the earlier stages of human 
existence that have given birth to what we term “period” 
art. The truth of this statement becomes evident when 
we look back into the history of architecture, the first of 
the arts after the crude cave pictures. 

Step by step, we find architecture recording the ad- 
vances, the retrogressions and the changes in human exist- 
ence. The battered walls of Egyptian architecture 
developed from the necessities of early mud construc- 
tion. The motifs in the Greek marble buildings carried 
over from the requirements of earlier wood construction. 
The sophistication of Roman architecture was lost in the 
turmoil of the barbarian invasions during the Dark Ages, 
and gave birth to Romanesque. This, in turn, with the 
spread of better craftsmanship and understanding of avail- 
able material developed into that gorgeous period we term 
Gothic. 

So, period by period, we find the life of people influ- 
encing its architecture, and consequently its art and deco- 
ration. Architecture has always been the medium through 
which life has best expressed itself. It has also been the 
medium, when developed to its greatest beauty, that has had 
the greatest influence upon man’s appreciation of art. 

What is true of the evolution of architecture is, with 
certain exceptions, equally true of music, poetry and the 
lesser arts. Artists have created their works, expressive of 
the times in which they lived and according to the avail- 
able facilities. And as each new style or method was 
evolved, it brought with it the groping, experimental 
stages in which much worthless stuff was produced before 
a technique could be developed that would produce beauty 
of common acceptance. The good and beautiful have 
stayed with us, preserved and cherished, while much of the 
ugly has been lost, although there is still enough of the 
hideous of each period left to remind us of the groping 
efforts toward perfection. 

Quite naturally, with human life evolving and chang- 
ing slowly, new art was prone to lean heavily on old art, 
trying to keep what was good of the old, and add new 
and modern to it while adapting it to the needs of the 
new times. So we have always had mew art with us and 
always will. 

Right now we are either entering or are well into the 
greatest period of change in recorded history. This is the 
mechanical age with every outlook on life so suddenly 
different that seemingly the past is the past—to be remem- 
bered only, and with no possible connection with today’s 
existence, 

So much of this new life has already been lived, so 
much written of it, that every reader knows what I mean. 
We are being forced into new methods of thinking and 
acting whether we like it or not. We are right now, or 
are about to be, more “modern” than any other age that 
has gone before. The man who does not see this inter- 
preted in his home and business life is indeed in a bad way. 
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1 do not mean that the basic human instincts are changing 
but our methods of expressing them are. In religion, art 
and finance, a wholly new and different method of expres- 
sion is being forced upon us by the conditions of our time. 

As has always been the case, our artists, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, architects, and advertising agents are 
striving to interpret this new method of life. The best 
of them admit that they are groping, fumbling, striving 
to produce in their chosen medium the interpretation that 
will be commonly understood. The rest, driven by the 
exigencies of commerce, are producing the bizarre, the 
raucous, the incomprehensible, that has disgusted most of 
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us with the so-called “modern art.’’ But our true artists, 
working in the realm of pure art, unhampered by com- 
mercialism, will eventually give us a truly beautiful inter- 
pretation of our time, just as they have in every other 
period of change in human life. 


Art Witt Aways Fiux anp FLow 


Will modern art last? I think not, in the exact mean- 
ing of this question. Nothing as changeable and flexible 
as art can remain stationary. It will always flux and 
flow to meet and interpret life. And, as our clearest minds 
admit, as yet we have but little “modern art” worthy of 
the title. 

But modern art will last in the sense that from now on, 
as it develops and changes, it will be more and more truly 
modern and have no bearing or reference to the other 
periods of art that have gone before. 

We are through with the old—forced away from it by 
the economic conditions of our life. In the generations to 
come, classic art will have no greater than an academic 
significance to stimulate an appreciation of the beautiful. 
It is true that there will always be those among us, myself 
included, who will have a great reverence for various 
periods of art, but that will be because age lives in retro- 
spect and fears the new and unknown, But newer gener- 
ations, looking ahead, will see nothing but the necessities 
of their life, and will develop their art to meet those 
necessities. 

It is recorded that modern art had its inception fifty 
years or so ago when certain rebellious spirits, tired of the 
old order of things (or were they just too lazy to master 
its technique? ), decided to throw precedent to the winds 
and create something new. Apparently their ideals out- 
ran their abilities, for the idea was taken up by various 
fanatical groups who led us through the stages of impres- 
sionism—post-impressionism, cubism and the like, down to 
the fanatics of today who insist that angles, illegible type 
and figures that look as though they were cut out of card- 
board constitute modern art. 

It is my belief that modern art had its true inception 
when the exigencies of our present life demanded a new 
type of building, both for residences and for business. 
This change of type is not being brought about by the 
tenants but by the limitations imposed by the necessities 
for economical building materials and by local building 
laws. It is my belief, and it seems to coincide with many 
practical minds, that buildings of the future must be 
simpler in construction than they are today—not simpler 
in that they will be less comfortable or less efficient mechan- 
ically, but in the sense that they will be more shop-made 
and less field constructed. Labor of all kinds, and espe- 
cially skilled erection labor, must be minimized, and 
machine operations substituted. | Unless this can be ac- 
complished, building costs, well on their way now, will 
become prohibitive. This is especially true in our tre- 
mendous commercial buildings and apartments built to 
yield a profit. 

So apparent has this need for simplification become 
within the last few years that much has already been 
done to meet it. Manufacturers of building and decora- 
tive products are busy putting their production house in 
order, re-designing stock materials of greater beauty and 
with more careful reference to the materials that go with 
them. Architects and decorators, better educated to the 
limitations of economical factory production, are either 
designing more in harmony with the possibilities of eco- 
nomical production or are using more available stock mate- 
rial. Elaborate and intricate designs, based on classic 
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precedent, are being shorn of foliage, mouldings and carv- 
ings, and translated into simpler outlines. Color and light, 
easy to produce, and low in cost, are being used for decora- 
tion. Economic necessity, insistent in its demands, is 
forcing design skill to undo itself toward beautiful simpli- 
fication and the use of materials of low cost that are easy 
to erect. 

This, 1 believe, is the basis of a new and a truly lasting 
modern art. It is based on the economics of modern life. 
As it grows and develops, it will be beautiful because it 
will be an interpretation of our life, which is a beautiful 
life and because we have a highly enough developed art 
sense in the world of today to insist on beauty. 

I believe that whatever has already been done in the 
other arts along the line of the modern has been based on 
various personal interpretations of that sense of newness 
and change that pervades our lives. Much that has been 
done in the modern has been commendable; much has been 
atrocious. But whether good or bad, opinions as to its 
worth are purely personal and based on personal likes or 
dislikes. All we can be sure of is that in our new music 
and pictures, sculpture and other arts there is a something 
that interests us as it never would have interested our 
grandfathers. But whether we realize it or not, such 
interest as. we have in modern architecture has a deeper 
incentive than a purely personal predilection. That inter- 
est comes from the pocket nerve and because of that, it will 
be an ever increasing interest for a long, long time. 
Modern art in architecture is here to stay, and surround- 
ing our everyday life, as it must, will grow into our lives 
and the lives of our children until it finds its true expres- 
sion in all of the other arts. 


cs 
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THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


Epiror’s Nore:—This letter from one of our readers who took 





part in the recent first stage of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse 
Competition will undoubtedly be of interest to all others who .were 
unsuccessful in pleasing the International Jury. 


THE MONTHLY Arguitectura, of Madrid, has featured in 
its June issue the designs submitted in this competition. 

The premiated designs cover a wide range of parti, and 
in at least two of them, those of Medori of Rome, and 
Gleave of England, it is difficult to see wherein the Jury 
found them deserving of place. Both seem to show a 
lack of serious thought and absence of ability to express in 
adequate detail the motivating ideas. One must felicitate 
Vaquero and Mora on the completeness of their presenta- 
tion, though the lighthouse feature is perhaps too much 
subordinated, and the plan, in city blocks, is very dry. 
Herr Wentzler has submitted quite frankly a pharos, with 
a direct plan, satisfying the required conditions. Mr. 
Amon’s glorified whistle combines very beautifully formal 
and informal elements, with a practical aerodrome, but the 
form of the monument would hardly have stability in 
West Indian hurricanes. The project of Helmle, Corbett, 
and Harrison is an interesting departure and well pre- 
sented, but does not develop the available area to the fullest 
degree. Mr. Ellington’s scheme is very amusing, and 
follows the suggestion of color indication. It violates the 
program in having but one runway, however, and it is 
debatable whether the paseo from ‘the landing place should 
not lead to the monument rather than to the aerodrome. 
Premiation of the others is easy to understand, as the 
essential lighthouse principle is well exhibited in them all. 


The Honorable Mentions in general appear to be well 
deserved, though it is hard to reconcile oneself to the 








puerile tower of Roskot and M. Gogois’ sphere and 
uninventive plan. 

The Editor of Arguitectura has evidently thought it 
wise in the other designs reproduced, exclusive of those 
by Mr. Keally and M. Arnal, to show us how far removed 
from sanity were some of the ideas placed before the 
Jury. 
~ A comprehensive view of the Concours cannot but leave 
in the mind of the individual who studied the program 
and conscientiously prepared a design a single impression 
—that America, France, and Spain alone of the nations of 
the earth possess a clear and sound conception of monu- 
mentalism in architecture, combined with the ability to 
express in concrete form and with technical excellence the 
images created by their logical mental processes. 

Hersert MerepirH McCuttoucu. 





CINCINNATIL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
Tue Cuus has started work in grim earnest with our last 
two meetings to the extent of redecorating workrooms, 
providing adequate lighting for night work, and hard 
cash for procuring nice new, soft-grained drawing tables, 
etc., so our youngsters can work in comfort. 

New officers for the Society are: Walter Cordes, Presi- 
dent; George Franz, Secretary; Richard Strong, Treas- 
urer; William Ward, Editor; and Edwin A. Russak, 
Publicity. 

In order to facilitate work, add interest and bring out 
talent we are using a different method of educational 
program this year. The younger members have organized 
an Atelier, distinctly their own, with separate officers, and 
their enthusiasm is a good thing to see. We expect real 
constructive results. 

Oscar Friedhoff (Boston Tech. Graduate, from the 
ofice of Garber & Woodward) is President and corre- 
spondent for Beaux-Arts work; Carl Gromme (University 
of Penn. Graduate, from the office of John Henri Deekin) 
is First Critic; George Hoffman, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The other members are William Norris, George Pucke, 
Willis Toonee, Ive Tyle, George Manasah, Carl Bobinger 
and Paul Sanderson. 

Water color class is held every Wednesday and life class 
every Thursday. The patron has not been selected as yet. 





INDIANA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

THE LARGE ACCOMPLISHMENT of the Society in the past 
year was the promotion of an Architects’ Registration Law, 
which, after the usual difficulties, was passed at the last 
General Assembly. ‘This Law went into operation on the 
first of October, and from that point on we feel that the 
state of Indiana can take its place among her sisters 
as a state well fortified in the matter of architectural 
registration, 

On October 23rd, the Society held a convention in 
connection with a building material exhibit, which was 
held that week in the city of Indianapolis. The building 
material exhibit. was sponsored by the Indiana Building 
Congress, and October 23rd was set aside as Architects’ 
Day. We held an exhibition in the Exhibition Build- 
ing, and the meeting of the Society as well as the dinners 
were held at the Exposition Building. Dr. Allen D. 
Albert, Secretary to the Architectural Commission for the 
World’s Fair, gave the principal address to the architects 
on that day. 

The real Convention Day of the Society will be in 
February of next year. 
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Photo by Richard T. Dooner 
ALEXIS A. DUKELSKI 

Avexis A. DuKE.sk1, who has been awarded the 1929-30 
Architectural Traveling Fellowship from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was born in Kiev, Russia, in 
1905. Mr. Dukelski came to the United States in 1921 
after short residences in Turkey and Greece. He entered 
Cushing Academy, completing his preparatory work in 
three years and graduating with the Salutatorian honors. 
In 1924 he took up his architectural course at M.I.T., 
receiving his Bachelor’s Degree in 1928 and his Master’s 
Degree this last June. While at Tech, Mr. Dukelski won 
three Chandler Prizes, the Boston Architectural Society’s 
second prize (1928), an M.I.T. Fontainebleau Summer 
Scholarship (1928), and more recently the School Fellow- 
ship for a year’s travel and study in Europe. 

Since last June, Mr. Dukelski has been in the Design 
Atelier of the offices of Simon & Simon, Philadelphia. 





BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
On Sarurpay evening, October 5th, the Club held its 
Annual Meeting and election of officers. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner, at which about eighty members 
attended. The following officers were elected: President, 
Millard Burr Gulick; Vice-President, Isidor Richmond; 
Treasurer, R. M. Blackall; and Secretary, J. A. DeLoria; 
Directors: Barton Jenks, Jr., and Charles G. Loring. 

The classes at the Club are now in full swing. The 
work of the season started officially with a dinner at which 
over one hundred students were present. About one 
hundred and forty students are registered in all the classes, 
which fills our limited quarters to capacity. 

The work is progressing very rapidly, and by all appear- 
ances this is to be our banner year. The Club is greatly 
indebted to the instructors who have so willingly consented 
to give their time to help the boys. We are also in- 
debted to Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology and 
Harvard University for their co-operation. 
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NATIONAL PRIZE WINNING DESIGN, BY H. ROY KELLEY, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE 1929 NATIONAL BETTER HOMES ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


(See program of competition, page 193, March, 1929) 
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NATIONAL PRIZE WINNING DESIGN, BY H. ROY KELLEY, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE 1929 NATIONAL BETTER HOMES ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 





(See announcement of prizes awarded on page 640, September issue) 
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NATIONAL SECOND PRIZE WINNING DESIGN, BY HARRISON CLARKE, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
THE 1929 NATIONAL BETTER HOMES ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


(See program of competition, page 193, March, 1929) 
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NATIONAL THIRD PRIZE WINNING DESIGN, BY AMEDEO LEONE, OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
THE 1929 NATIONAL BETTER HOMES ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
(See program of competition, page 193, March, 1929) 
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NATIONAL THIRD PRIZE WINNING DESIGN, BY AMEDEO LEONE, OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
THE 1929 NATIONAL BETTER HOMES ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
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CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN CHAPTERS, A.LA., 
AND THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
PrepaRXrions FoR the meeting to be held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, from November 9th to 16th inclusive which 
will be attended by a large number of architects from the 
south and southwest indicate that the occasion will be an 
event of outstanding importance in architectural circles. 

The tentative program includes many features of inter- 
est among which are the Southern Industrial Arts Exposi- 
tion, held under the auspices of the Institute, the Annual 
Convention of the Tennessee Chapter, the Semi-Annual 
Meeting of the Producers’ Council, November 12th to 
14th, and a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute. 

Many interesting addresses are scheduled for the vari- 
ous day sessions, the evening dinner of the Producers’ 
Council on November 12th and the banquet of the Chapter 
on the evening of November 14th, when medals will be 
presented for the most meritorious works of architecture 
displayed in the section devoted to architectural design of 
the Arts Exposition at the Municipal Auditorium. 

The Convention marks a long step forward in the move- 
ment toward closer cooperation between architects and pro- 
ducers of building materials as it is in the nature of a 
joint convention of architectural and manufacturing inter- 
ests as represented in the sixteen Institute Chapters par- 
ticipating and the sixty large industries included in the 
Producers’ Council. 





THE WOMEN’S ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Women’s Architectural 
Club of Chicago was held at the Three Arts Club in that 
city on Tuesday evening, October 1. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: President, Bertha 
Yerex Whitman; Vice-President, Ruth Perkins; Secretary, 
Vera Lund; Treasurer, Helen Brown. The usual amount 
of enthusiasm which always marks the club’s fall election 
was in evidence and the attendance was large. A program 
committee was appointed and a season of considerable 
activity is anticipated. 
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DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE 


ANOTHER SEASON is under way and some of the boys have 
already shown mid-season form—for three consecutive 
weeks, Whether this dazzling brilliancy on their part 
continues during the other twenty-four weeks remains 
to be seen. 

And then, there are, of course, a few whose averages 
are hovering around 140 in spite of the fact that they are 
actually 180 bowlers. And if you doubt it, don’t ask 
Mr. Ripley; ask them. 

Miehls, of Albert Kahn, and Stegkamper, of Louis 
Kamper, both have high individual averages of 200. 
Gleasman, of Robert O. Derrick, has high individual score 
with 265, while Kern, of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
has high three with 646. 

McGrath & Dohmen have both the high single and the 
high three game team scores with 1004 and 2760, respec- 





tively. The team standings follow: 

Ww. L. 
Albert Kahn, Inc. 8 1 
Robert O. Derrick, Inc. 7 2 
McGrath & Dohmen 6 3 
Weston & Ellington 5 4 
Donaldson & Meier 4 5 
Mueller & Krecke 4 5 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 3 6 
Malcomson & Higginbotham 3 6 
Louis Kamper, Inc. 3 6 
VanLeyen, Schilling & Keough 2 7 

THE NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

THe New York ArcHITECTURAL CLUB’s ATELIER 


announces its third annual costume ball, Thanksgiving Eve, 
November 27th, to be held at the Club’s rooms, 118 East 
42nd Street. Attendance in costume is requested. $3.00 
per subscription; all are invited. ‘There will be novelty 
dances, costume prizes, party favors, and so on. Tickets 
may be obtained from any atelier or club member, or 
from the club steward. 
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PERSPECTIVE RENDERING OF THE UPPER DARBY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BY DONALD C. TABER OF PHILADELPHIA 
HEACOCK AND HOKANSON, ARCHITECTS 
This drawing is being shown until the fifteenth of this month in the joint exhibition of the 


Philadelphia Chapter of the A.l.A. and the T Square Club 
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A LETTER FROM. HARRY T. STEPHENS, #.A.LA. 


CONCERNING THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL ~ 
HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 


Dear Mr. Wurreneap: 

“Should Harry Cunningham’s suggestion be adopted 
(if the connection between The American Institute of 
Architects and the Bureau is not cut) and the Institute 
have its printed matter say ‘Controlled by The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau of the United States’? 

“I write as an individual member of The New Jersey 
Society of Architects and believe I express the views of 
many other members. Like the Society in its plea to the 
Institute, I do not address myself to the merits or demerits 
of the Bureau itself or of the Bureau’s product, but only 
to the merits or demerits of the connection between the 
Institute, the profession’s principal organization, and the 
Bureau, a corporation with a stock product to sell. 

“PrenciL Points has printed many letters for and 
against the Bureau and the quality of the Bureau’s product, 
and for and against the Institute-Bureau connection, and, 
from The Octagon, the Institute’s little successor to its 
Journal, we learn the Institute Executive Committee has 
been considering all this with the assistance of the vitally 
interested Mr. Brown, vitally interested proponent of the 
Bureau and of its output and of the Institute-Bureau 
connection. But do we learn that Messrs. Hammond and 
Baldwin (President and Secretary of the Institute, respec- 
tively) or the Executive Committee desired or secured 
any help in their consideration of the subject from any 
opponent of the Institute-Bureau connection?! Not so far 
as The Octagon seems to know. 

“Messrs. Hammond and Baldwin, for the Executive 
Committee of the Institute, have added interest to PENcIL 
Points’ symposium by their letter of Sept. 13, 1929, 
regarding the New Jersey Society of Architects (see page 
727, of October issue), published also in The Octagon 
(page 9, September issue). It may be regretted that The 
Octagon did not also print said Society’s appeal to the 
Institute showing its readers that no part of that appeal 
was just what Messrs. Hammond and Baldwin set up to 
reply to. Of course this was pure inadvertence, but if 
The Octagon had printed the appeal none of its readers 
need have been misled even temporarily. 

“Careful consideration of their letter, insofar as it 
refers to that Society’s Resolutions of June 13, 1929, and 
express the Executive Committee’s regret ‘that the New 
Jersey Chapter made an error in their statement of the 
“Partial withdrawal of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects from its connection with The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau,” and that you (the New Jersey Society) 
should have enlarged upon same and given it to PENciL 
Points for publication,’ will show their criticism to have 
been based on error. 

“It is readily seen that what the New Jersey Society 
really said on the phase of the subject Messrs. Hammond 
and Baldwin mention (in the preamble to the New Jersey 
Society’s Resolutions) was not what Messrs. Hammond 
and Baldwin say, but that it (the Society) was ‘still further 
encouraged by the report of a partial withdrawal of The 
American Institute of Architects from its connection with 
The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, of which partial withdrawal we trust said Bureau 
may learn, modifying its printed matter and advertise- 
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ments accordingly.’ This statement was perfectly true, 
for the Society members were encouraged by said report. 
Messrs. Hammond and Baldwin charge the New Jersey 
Society with making its statement as a result of New 
Jersey Chapter action. But it did not. The preparation 
of the Society’s Resolutions preceded the preparation of 
the Chapter’s. With nothing on which to base it why 
should such a charge come out of the blue? The report 
and the Society’s members’ encouragement came, not only 
from those of its members who are also members of the 
Institute, but from common report, report so common, 
and coming to so many different Society members from 
so many different sources, as to be untraceable to any one 
source only, or to any few sources only. 

“If common report erred and the encouragement the 
Society members received from it was without foundation, 
that is very regrettable, the more so since very many, 
perhaps all, of the Society members believe such a report 
ought to be well founded and, true in the interest of the 
public, and a precursor of a complete separation between 
the Institute and the Bureau. 

“Some Society members are Institute members, like 
myself, and these and other Society members attend meet- 
ings, attend Institute Conventions, read Convention Pro- 
ceedings and other Institute literature, talk with their 
fellow Society members, and all also keep somewhat in- 
formed as to Institute and professional matters with the 
assistance of the professional and lay press and, with many 
others throughout the country, have long believed that 
the connection between the Institute and the Bureau was 
and is highly unethical and, as it was well put by Mr. 
Gordon Allen in his letter to Mr. Kemper, printed on 
page 563 of Pencit Pornts, August issue, ‘unwise and 
thoroughly immoral.’ 

“That common report had some foundation, even enough 
to warrant it, and that there were mitigating circumstances 
at least partially excusing Society members for feeling en- 
couraged that members of the profession and its national 
organization might have less reason to hang their heads 
regarding the Institute-Bureau connection, and reason 
later to hold up their heads, still seems a fact, as follows: 

“The Institute, formerly and supposedly, did exercise 
control of the Bureau (see earlier Proceedings and the pre- 
amble to Mr. Bergstrom’s Resolution passed by the 1926 
Convention, page 90 of the 1926 Proceedings). A 
count of Institute members in one of the Institute’s 
Regional Districts, with a high percentage of return, 
showed 8% wanting the Institute’s connection with the 
Bureau continued, 6% unable to declare their views, and 
86% wanting the connection severed (see 1926 Proceed- 
ings, page 45). The present control, of which Messrs. 
Hammond’s and Baldwin’s letter quotes, is, as it states, 
‘a control’; a qualified control, a less control than before, 
and is referred to in Institute counsels’ opinion, quoted 
on the same page from which Messrs. Hammond and 
Baldwin quote (page 41 of the 1927 Proceedings), 
‘purely as a matter of professional courtesy and good will,’ 
counsels’ specific opinion seeming to. be embraced in their 

(Continued on page 810) 
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FINAL PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR “A MEMORIAL TO THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST,” BY JOSEPH D. MURPHY 
COMPETITION FOR THE 22ND PARIS PRIZE OF THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS, 1929 
(See the final drawings of this winning design in the October issue) 
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FINAL PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR “A MEMORIAL TO THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST,” BY I. W. SILVERMAN 
COMPETITION FOR THE 22ND PARIS PRIZE OF \THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS, 1929 
(See October issue for final drawings of this Second Placed Design) 
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FINAL PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR “A MEMORIAL TO THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST,” BY F. T. AHLSON 
COMPETITION FOR THE 22ND PARIS PRIZE OF THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS, 1929 
(See October issue for final drawings of this design Placed Third) 
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This department conducts four competitions each month. A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 
drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. Everyone 
is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. Good Wrinkle Section—A prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestions a 
to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making yeur 


work easier, send it in. Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 


the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competition. Material received after the 


closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 


do so by the contributor. 





THE PRIZEs IN the regular monthly competitions have 

been awarded as follows: 

Class I—Hugh Slattery of New York for his sketch in 
wash and pencil, reproduced below. 

Class II—A. Tashiro of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Class I1[—Thomas Bauer of Philadelphia for his cartoon 
shown on the following page. 

Class IV—B. FE. Laidlaw of Benjamin Wistar Morris’ 
ofice in New York. 

Mr. W. F. Schaphorst of Newark carries away the honors 

for his good wrinkle of how to use India ink in a 

fountain pen. 





MORNING 
By A. Tashiro 
(Prize—Class Two—October Competition) 
The big moon pales, and sneaks behind 
The purple clouds which slowly glide 
Across the cool depth of the sky 
Like driftwood on the tide. 


From yawning chasms dusky depth 
The street lights slowly fade. 
Long shadows stripe the soaring walls 

In prison masquerade. 


Shapely stepback silhouettes 
Frame the rising sun, 
Who hurls its bronze tipped arrows 
To pierce the sad stars, one by one. 


A tugboat churns, and leaves behind 
A silver gash upon the bay, 
Which snares the sunrise colors 


And holds them on display. 


From cornices and fire escape 

Which serve to them as night’s retreat, 
The jabbering sparrows hold discourse 

On passers-by upon the street. 


On wings of winds from off the deep 
The morning comes with silent tread, 

And prodding with her shafts of light 
Rolls the city out of bed. 





WE WANT A NEW HEADING for this department to start 
1930 right! Fifty dollars in prizes will be awarded as 
follows: $25.00 for the winning design; $15.00 for the 
second prize; and $10.00 for the third prize. The 
winning design will be used as a heading in the January 
issue, the second prize as a heading in the February issue, 
and the third prize in the March issue. Drawings must 


be made in India ink so that they will reduce to 61%” x 
1”; lettering on the drawing must be sufficiently large and 
clear to predominate the drawing when reduced to this 
scale. ‘The competitor is free to choose his subject but 
the idea of the department, as outlined in the italic note 
above, is to be carried out in the design. The lettering 
HERE AND THERE AND THis AND TuHar is to appear as a 
main feature of the drawing; Conpucrep ry FE. L. C. 
in smaller lettering. 

The competition closes on December 10th at 5 P. M., 
when all drawings must be received. Each competitor 





























SKETCH IN WasH anpD PenciL BY HucGuH SLATTERY 
“BERN, SWITZERLAND” 


(Prize—Class One—October Competition) 
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A DrartsMan’s VERSION OF SEVERAL OLD-TIMERS—-BY THoMAS BAUER, OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Prize—Class Three—October Competition) 
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may send as many entries as he cares to. They should be 
addressed to E. L. C., in care of the HERE anp THERE 
Department at 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The new editor of the department is open for sugges- 
tions, criticisms, and advice of any kind from competitors. 
The importance of this undertaking has been properly 
impressed upon E. L. C. by R. W. R. and it is sincerely 
hoped that R. W. R.’s following will stand by the new 
editor and send in an avalanche of material for the 


Thank you! 


December issue. 


A COMPETITION FOR THE CORNER STONE OF 
A GASOLINE FILLING STATION 
By B. E. Laidlaw, Professional Advisor 


(Prize—Class Four—October Competition) 


THE PURPOSE OF this competition is to provide appropriate 
and fitting designs for the corner stone of a Gasoline Fill- 
ing Station to be located at 42nd Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, the present site of the Grand Central Terminal 
which will be demolished forthwith. 

Mr. Oliver Twitwell Oliver, who conceived the idea, 
laid it out, and embellished it with unusual architecture, 
dedicated it to Better Civic Corners and the Plumbers’ 
Union, Number 432. He was utterly stumped when he 
came to the corner stone. To get him off the stump this 
competition has been instigated. 

The following stones may be used separately, in combina- 
tion with one another or with soothing syrup: Limestone, 
Firestone, Rhinestone, Hearthstone, Brimstone, Oilstone, 
Gallstone, Milestone, Tombstone, Blarney Stone, Stepping 
Stone, Soapstone. 

ReouireEp: One elevation of both sides, i.e., inside, out- 
side. Plan, Section and Detail if other matters do not 
press too heavily. All drawings half-full size. 

JupcmeEnt: Judgment will be passed by the following 
eminent authorities: Mr. C. W. Geesebone, the only and 
original Canadian boarder; Von S. Walter, Esq., Shirter 
to the Hungarian League; H. R. Hutchins, the generous 
Scotchman who gave a bloodhound a scent; anyone else 
who feels like judging. 

PRIzEs: 

1. A series of forty /ectures by the great Oliver Twit- 
well Oliver entitled Europe in Two Days and a Half ona 
Bicycle. 

2. Two lovely jokes by the same. 

3. $1,500 cash—United States Money. 

4. You may get honorable mention, who knows? 

Send your drawings to the Dead Letter Office before 
11/29/29. 





AN EXPEDIENT IN PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 
By John Barton, of Melbourne, Australia 


To Fix in Perspective any point outside the Primary 
' Vanishing Planes, a method often found useful, especially 
for isolated points, is as follows: 

From the given point in plan, produce into the field of 
action a vertical perspective line in the usual manner. 
From the same given point in plan, drop a perpendicular. 
On this, plot the elevation position of the given point 





HERE AND THERE AND THIS AND THAT 
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above or below eye level. From this plotted height, draw 
a line to that point on the horizontal line which occurs 
directly opposite the Station Point. This last line inter- 
sects the first Perspective line in the required Point. 

This method, it will be noticed, is, in effect, the intro- 
duction of a third Vanishing Point, used solely for finding 
heights in perspective; and chosen because of the ease 
with which its corresponding measuring or height lines for 
any point may be located. Our central Vanishing Point 
is the particular case which has its complementary vanishing 
point at infinite distance right or left, and is the vanishing 
point used in Parallel Perspective. 





USING INDIA INK IN A FOUNTAIN PEN 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


(Prize—Good Wrinkle—October Competition) 


THE BELIEF is general that 
India ink cannot be used in 
an ordinary fountain pen. 
That belief, however, is in- 
correct as | have been letter- 
ing and writing with India 
ink from the same fountain 
pen for over a year and have 
had no trouble. 

The principal thing to look 
out for is—keep the ink flow- 
ing and do not allow it to 
dry up. In other words, keep 
the ink moist. 

When I first began using 
an ordinary fountain pen in 
this way I plugged the holes 
in the cap with wooden plugs 
and always fitted the cap 
down tightly on the barrel of 
the pen. By keeping the 
holes plugged I had no diffi- 
culty whatever, but it was 
rather inconvenient to keep 
the pen in a handy place be- 
cause of the danger of knock- 
ing the plugs out. I there- 
fore devised a better method 
shown in the sketch here- 
with, and that is simply put 
the fountain pen in a corked 
test tube. The test tube 
should contain a little water, 
as shown, so that the atmos- 
phere within the tube will 
always be moist. There will 
then be no danger whatever 
of the ink drying out. 

One thing to avoid is: 
don’t change from regular 
writing fluid to India ink 
without first giving the pen 
a thorough washing. Ordi- 
nary fountain pen ink and 
India ink do not mix very 
well, When mixed they seem to form a solid or precipitate 
which clogs the pen, making it necessary to give the pen 
a thorough cleaning anyway. It is best therefore to wash 
the pen carefully before filling with India ink. 


Cork 





Fountain 
Pen 
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PRATT ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
THE FALL PROGRAM of the Club got under way with a 
flying start on October 18th, when the students at the 
Institute were present as guests of the Club at the Annual 
Fall Smoker at the Fraternity Club’s Building. 

The officers and governors under the leadership of 
President Daniel O. Larsen, 712, have worked out an 
interesting and ambitious program for the coming year 
which it is hoped will bring out all good Pratt men tnis 
side of the Mississippi, and further than that. 

The luncheons are in full sway at the Club every Tues- 
day in our private dining room and the first guest speaker, 
Mr. S. W. Deane, of the Architectural Division of the 
Y. M. C. A., was with us on October 15th. Mr. Deane, 
who is in charge of the decorating of Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings in the United States and elsewhere, told of his work 
in collaborating with various architects on this phase of the 
work and the part which the decorator can and should 
play in associating with the architect. 

In addition to doubling the present membership, the 
Club is working towards the establishment of a permanent 
clubroom for the members in New York. Another event 
is an exhibition of the work of Pratt graduates to be held 
early next year. 

Further announcements will follow on these events and 
others on the program. 

Plans are now being made for the Annual Fall Dinner 
at the Fraternity Club on November 22nd. Inquiries are 
already coming in and it is expected that this affair will 
exceed all others in number and interest. The Secretary 
will appreciate hearing from all Pratt Architects who are 
not on the mailing list as PENcit Pornts is the only 
medium we have of reaching them otherwise. 





A LETTER FROM HARRY T. STEPHENS, F.A.LA., 
CONCERNING THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL 
HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 
(Continued from page 803 ) 


statements that ‘As we understand matters at the present 
time the Institute owns no stock, and has no controlling 
voice in the affairs of the Small House Service Bureau 
and its allied corporation,’ and ‘Under the present arrange- 
ment we advise you that the Institute is under no liability, 
financial or otherwise.’ 

“Without Institute liability, should there be Institute 
control? 

“The Institute’s recent Annuaries indicate that it no 
longer has a Small House Committee, and, per the Pro- 
ceedings, the last reports of that Committee when exist- 
ent, and the discussion of said reports, seem to indicate a 
lessening of control. And, quoting from a copy furnished 
to me by Mr. Harry F. Cunningham of his letter of 
March 4 last to Mr. C. W. Fairweather, which bore the 
footnote ‘Copy to Mr. Baldwin,’ and in response to which 
no objection had come to Mr. Cunningham or Mr. Fair- 
weather when last we talked, ‘When the Ammuary appeared 
this year I noticed that the Small House Committee had 
disappeared from the Committee Lists .... Recently | 
asked the Secretary, Mr. Baldwin, what had become of 
the Committee that (at least theoretically) was charged 
with the imaginary “control” of this Bureau. He told 
me that the Bureau no longer used the phrase “controlled 
by the American Institute of Architects,” and that there 
was thus (apparently) no need for the Committee .... 








In the Nece York Evening World of March 2nd, 1929 
(see Note 1 at end of paragraph) I noticed one of the 
Bureau’s broadcasts and took the trouble to read it. The 
customary phrase “controlled by the American Institute of 
Architects” appeared in the heading as always. The Sec- 
retary has been misinformed, I am afraid .... The 
President of the Institute is a Director of the Bureau.’ 
(From the 1929-1930 Azmuary he seems to have ceased to 
be a Director soon after he could have seen Mr. Baldwin’s 
copy of Mr. Cunningham’s letter.) ‘Perhaps that has 
somewhat to do with what appears to be a subtle effort to 
have the Institute forget its annoying (and perfectly un- 
controlled) baby. (See Note 2 at end of paragraph.) 
At all events, here is a fact that does not accord with 
what the Secretary has been led to believe. If the Secre- 
tary has been bamboozled, what hope is there for the mem- 
bership and the Public?’ (Note 1. Not only in said paper 
then, but still current in other papers in New York, 
Newark, Bridgeport, and elsewhere.) (Note 2. Mr. 
Cunningham errs here. The Bureau is not the Institute's 
own baby. The Institute is not its parent. It was born 
of other parentage and the Institute family has never been 
anything like unanimous in regarding it as suitable for 
relationship. ) 

“Between sessions at the Chicago, 1922, Convention was 
it not asked among members: ‘Do you expect the Insti- 
tute-Bureau connection to be cut before so-and-so gets 
back his $32,000 from the Bureau? Is there not now a 
feeling that none will ever get back much if any of what 
he put inf (See tabulation, page 41, 1927 Proceedings.) 
Should the financial phase of the question, even if any 
can find hope, be permitted to have influence, if it does 
have influence with any, as compared to ethical consider- 
ations and professional principles?’ 

“Should the Institute be permitted to be or become a 
cat’s-paw? 

“From all this, does it not seem there was foundation 
for a report that the Institute had partially withdrawn 
from its connection with the Bureau, and for the Society 
to fecl the encouragement it expressed? 

“Messrs. Hammond and Baldwin do not take up the 
merits of the major phases of the New Jersey Society’s 
plea, saying the Convention alone can act, and they devote 
their letters mainly to a minor part of the preamble to 
the New Jersey Society’s Resolution on an erroneous basis. 
While one may plead that the Society’s position be under- 
stood, one may plead with greater fervor that, while per- 
haps not forgetting minor points, the Society’s main object, 
indicated in the last lines of its Resolution, be given the 
consideration requested by its action of June 13th, as 
follows: 

“ “Resolved that we, The New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects, in Annual Meeting assembled this thirteenth day of 
June, 1929, declare ourselves in accord with the object of 
the letter referred to above (in the preamble to this Reso- 
lution as sent the Institute in June, and which letter was 
published on page 413 of PENcit Points, June issuc) ; 
that we join its author, The Architects’ League of North- 
ern New Jersey, in asking the Board of the Institute to 
give further consideration to the subject; and that we 
respectfully plead with said Board entirely to sever all 
ties between the Institute and The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, if such severance be 
within the Board’s power; or, if such severance be beyond 
the Board’s power, that it present the subject to the next 
Convention, with affirmative recommendation.’ ” 
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THE SPECIFPICA TION \DES& 
A Department for the Specification Writer 


“OR EQUAL” AGAIN 


By W. W. Beach 


THE QUESTION oF whether or not architects are justified 
in making use of an “or equal” stipulation in their speci- 
fications for the apparent purpose of avoiding discrimi- 
nation, by thus permitting contractors a slight latitude in 
the selection of materials, is probably one that will not 
down so long as specifications are written. 

Speakers have spoken and writers have written upon this 
subject as voluminously and perhaps as exhaustively as upon 
any other phase of specification writing, but it may be 
noted that all, or nearly all, speak or write with a certain 
degree of bias. They are quite pointedly either for or 
against the use of the two little words. For this reason it 
may be worth while to formulate a sort of résumé of the 
subject in as open-minded a manner as possible in order 
that younger members of the profession may not acquire 
too firm an opinion either one way or the other. 

In the first place, the permission granted by the modify- 
ing clause is so frequently made use of by many of the 
best architects that it cannot be successfully contended 
either that “It is a poor attempt on the part of the speci- 
fication writer to protect a client against monopoly” or 
that “It shows that the architect himself is not sure of 
exactly what he wants,” as one objector is reported to have 
stated. Such statements tend to lessen the respect of the 
novice (and the layman, if he should happen to see them) 
for high-class practitioners to whom they might be con- 
sidered applicable, and are most unjust. It may as well 
be alleged that architects who write exclusive specifications 
(eliminating all mention of “or equal’) are actuated by 
a desire to escape the importunities of competing salesmen, 
either think they know all that is to be known about con- 
struction materials and methods or are too indolent- 
minded to want to add to their store of knowledge—just 
can’t be bothered. Let us avoid both incriminations and 
strive to be as fair as possible in consideration of the text 
of this discourse. 

In refutation of the two assertions above quoted, one can 
safely say that the insertion of “or approved equal” after 
a definite specification of some material may prove a very 
excellent method of preventing a contractor’s passing on 
to a client an overcharge made by a manufacturer or 
vendor. Likewise, it may be a means of securing exactly 
what an architect wants from any one of several concerns, 
equally capable of supplying it—and at a competitive price. 

It is quite true that “the architect or engineer is a 
specialist who is supposed to have all the technical knowl- 
edge required to build and equip a building to meet the 
requirements for which it is to be built”; but, unfortu- 
nately, this implies an omniscience quite beyond the limi- 
tations of any mortal man. Every architect is a student in 
his profession so long as his active practice lasts. New 
materials and improved combinations of materials, revised 
methods of construction and installation are constantly 
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being offered for his attention. He may specify the most 
appropriate thing within his sphere of knowledge today, 
then have his attention called to something much better 
during the months that may elapse between the time the 
specification was written and that of the incorporation of 
the original item in the finished structure. 

It is no doubt “unfair to the contractor, manufacturer 
and (possibly) to the client to specify high grade, high 
priced material for a job when it has already been settled 
that medium grade or the cheapest grade of material must 
be used.” But it is not clear that, this has any direct bear- 
ing on the question, nor is it probable that a reputable 
architect would be so careless. It is not easy to see how a 
client, having impressed upon the architect the financial 
limitations that would subtend cheap or mediocre mate- 
rials, could be misled into expecting something much 
better, but certainly any chance of the resultant disappoint- 
ment should be effectually guarded against. 

It is not necessarily true that “an architect need seldom 
fear that makers of high grade materials will attempt 
extortion under the protection of an exclusive specification” 
nor that “it is only when he has to use the cheaper grades 
that he has to watch his step,” as naively asserted by one 
conscientious objector. The writer has experienced four 
distinct attempts of this sort by concerns of the highest 
class. One gave as its reason that the original quotation 
had not been guaranteed against general market fluctua- 
tions. Another ingeniously set forth that their price 
should not have been quoted to the particular contractor 
who happened to be low bidder, because he was not persona 
grata with them. A third vouchsafed no further excuse 
than that its representative must have made a mistake as his 
price was not authorized. The fourth was a plain case of 
attempted gouging by one of the largest of building mate- 
rial combines and was evaded only by close cooperation 
between architect and contractor. 

A distinct trend of the times is a closer affiliation between 
those producers who recognize a community of interest in 
their operations. This tendency includes the elimination 
to such extent as is found feasible of the demoralizing 
influence of price-cutting. Whether this be effected by 
combining ownership, by group organization or by secret 
“gentlemen’s agreements” is not directly our concern; we 
are interested in discovering how efficiency of produc- 
tion and marketing and the elimination of waste thus 
brought about are reflected in the cost to the consumer. 
We hear more and more of the obseryance of rules of 
ethics by vendors of like commodities but we find that these 
“ethics” have solely to do with the dealings of said vendors 
between themselves, the direct customer and the ultimate 
consumer not entering into the equation. 

Although it may be assumed that “high grade materials 

(Continued on third page following) 











6 
SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 
of charge. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. In this department we shall undertake to answer to the best of our ability all ques- 
tions from our subscribers concerning the problems of the drafting room, broadly considered. Questions of design, con- 
struction, or anything else which may arise in the daily work of an architect or a draftsman, are solicited. Where such 
questions are of broad interest, the answers will be published in the paper. Others will be answered promptly by letter. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. _ In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 
architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 














similar positions. 


Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be 


interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 


charge, any information you may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the tenth of each month 


if they are to be inserted in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 


C. Molinelli, Martinsville, Indiana, wishes to sell a 
copy of the April, 1926, Pencix Points for fifty cents. 

John H. Liebau, 238 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J., 
hes the following copies of PENcix Points for sale reason- 
ably:—1919—April, May, June, July, October, September 
and November; 1920—January and two of February; 
1922—-December; 1923—all issues; 1924—all except 
June; 1925—all except November and December; 1926 
—all issues; 1927—all except March and May; 1928— 
all issues. 

L. P. Sangston, Box 52, Brunswick, Ga., has for sale 
at fifty cents per copy the following issues of PENcIL 
Points:-—October, 1921; January, 1922; November, 
1923; May, November and August, 1925; June and Sep- 
tember, 1927. White Pine Monographs:—Vol. 3, Nos. 
3 and 6; Vol. 4, No. 6; Vol. 5, Nos. 2, 3 and 5; Vol. 6, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Vol. 7, Nos. 3 and 5; Vol. 8, Nos. 1, 
4 and 5; Vol. 9, Nos. 1, 2 and 4. Mr. Sangston would 
like to secure a copy of July, 1928, Pencit Points. 

G. R. Wright, Box 988, Oakland, Calif., will sell the 
following copies of Pencit Pornts:—1923—July and 
August; 1929—January, February, April, May, June 
and July. 

R. S. Stimson, Rm. 1500, C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., Bur- 
lington Bldg., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl., has 
the following copies of Pencit Points for sale:—Octo- 
ber, 1920; December, 1921; 1922 complete; and January 
to May inclusive, 1923. 

George R. Jensh, 857 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., 
wishes to sell the May and November, 1925, and June, 
1927, issues of PeENciL Points. 

Joseph Campesi, 24 Abbotsford Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., wishes to purchase the October, 1928, issue of 
Pencit Points and has for sale a copy of the December, 
1925, number. 


Edmund Manners, 30 Margaret Street, Welland, 


Ontario, Canada, will pay fifty cents each for a copy of 
the January, February, and March, 1929, numbers of 
Pencit Points, 
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Norman-Bel Geddes, 128 E. 37th Street, New York, 
N. Y., wishes the January, February, and March, 1929, 
issues of PENciL Pornts. 

Mrs. P. N. Duca, 608 No. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, I11., 
has for sale all copies of PENcit Potnts from -January, 
1926, to the present date. 

Ira H. Springer, 414-16th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., 
would like to purchase the July and September, 1920, 
issues Of PENciL Points. He will pay fifty cents for 
each copy. 

Peter R. Verkon, 7314 10th Avenue, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, has for sale all copies of PeENcit Points from June, 
1927, to the present date. He also will sell a copy of 
Winning Designs of Paris Prize in Architecture (1904- 
1927). It is in excellent condition and can be secured 
for $3.00. 

R. V. Cook, Robinson Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., is desirous of obtaining issues of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design Bulletin for October, 
1924, to September, 1927, inclusive. Will buy all or 
part of these issues if in good condition. 


PERSONALS 


Joun B. Tuomas has returned from the south and opened 
an office for the practice of architecture at 433 Main 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 

L. W. MacDonatp & Co. have moved their office from 
Union Street to 9 Harlow Street, Rockville, Conn. 
JosepH J. GuNTHER has moved from the National Bank 
Building of Far Rockaway, New York, and is now located 
in the Bank of Valley Stream Building, Rockaway Avenue, 
Valley Stream, New York. 

Mie.kxe & WotrFcramM have moved to larger quarters at 
322 W. Market Street, Akron, Ohio. 

Harrison & TuRNocCK, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS; 
announce the removal of their offices from 500 Board of 
Trade Building to 1001 Architects’ Building, 333 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


( Beaploymont—Service-on—pageLb2;-Advertising Section)» 
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OLD HOUSES 
: on the ARNO 


| ‘levence 


H.. is a study of tone composition. The only darks ap- 
pearing in the original subject were the shadows at the top, 
and the dark roofs. The walls of all of the houses in the 
group were of a uniform light tone. The gray pencil tone on 
the walls was arbitrarily placed in the sketch in an effort to 
make it more interesting in dark and light. The larger draw- 
ing, made directly from the artist’s hotel window across the 
Arno, shows the wall tone concentrated in the vertical area, 
which he considered the most picturesque in the group of 
buildings. Yet he suggests inthe small sketch that the com- 
position might have been as effective had a different treat- 


lyre ment of the walls been made. Next month a similar subject 
Pe will be presented in outline only. The student will be asked 
4g to complete the picture by applying tone directly to the 
| Fone * magazine reproduction. 











This is one of a series of Pencil Lessons prepared by 
ia { ie \, -¥ Ernest W. Watson. Write on your letterhead for sample 
a ERO OF a a oa, of Dixon's Eldorado, ‘The Master Drawing Pencil.”’ 
Me ts ~ ; ae, a eee: ~_ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Pencil Dept. 167-J, Jersey 

City, N. J. 
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“OR EQUAL” AGAIN 
(Continued from page 811) 


of all kinds have an established market value,” yet it cannot 
be so positively stated that there is no fluctuation in the 
market prices of such materials. As has been elsewhere 
said, there are list prices and market prices and special 
introductory discounts and volume-of-business discounts 
and special reduced prices necessary to secure the business 
(sometimes in spite of gentlemen’s agreements and trade 
ethics to the contrary). In view of the many varieties of 
secret discounts to favored buyers, it is seldom that an 
architect knows just what a large contractor actually pays 
for items purchased in considerable quantity, either for 
a particular job or through the run of a year’s business. 

Now, if such a contractor, by virtue of such volume- 
of-business discounts or because of ownership in a source of 
supply, or for any other known or unknown reason, is 
willing to allow the saving thereby effected to be reflected 
in the price to the owner, would it not appear to be stiff- 
necked procedure on the part of such owner’s agent to 
refuse to permit such saving, provided the material so 
offered is equal to that specified or the difference in 
quality is duly compensated for? 

The architect must continually bear in mind that all 
competitive-bidding contracting is a form of gambling 
in which the contestants wager certain time and expense 
against those of the other fellow. There are no 
ethics in it unless all the bidders can get together and 
agree on certain things prior to the opening of bids. 
Inasmuch as no architects or owners approve of such pro- 
ceedings, it is obvious that they cannot hope to benefit 
by the application of such “ethics.” In all cases where 
the bidding is as truly competitive as the architect assumes 
it to be, the successful contractor, if experienced, has a 
pretty well defined idea of what he is going to do in the 
carrying out of the terms of the contract. The gamble he 
took had to do with other things, such as not knowing 
what the other fellow proposed to do, what mistakes his 
own and others’ estimators might have made, what the 
weather and other accidents may cost him, and so on. 

Further, it may be observed that standard forms of 
building contracts in vogue carry the universal implication 
(backed by the filing of a surety bond) that every con- 
tractor will bear watching, without which he cannot be 
expected to carry out the terms of the contract. Because 
of lack of relish of this insinuation and the character of 
competition forced upon them, many conscientious builders 
shun architects’ offices and seek to build up a practice of 
cost-plus work, based upon honest business principles. 
However, as most architects are committed to the com- 
petitive-bidding method, it is of this we must treat. We 
must, therefore, recognize the fact that it offers every 
inducement to sharp and dishonest practice and that is 
what one must expect to deal with, either in general or 
subcontractor, or both. Fortunate indeed is that architect 
who finds every contractor on a given work diligently 
intent upon giving the owner full value for every dollar 
invested. The rarity of such experience has led to the 
interposition of the building superintendent between 
owner and contractors, either the architect himself or his 
employee acting in such capacity. 

Now, to the owner, the duties and responsibilities of 
such office are exceedingly plain. He, the superintendent, 
is there to see that the contractor does what is required of 
him—that he slips nothing over. In this, he must* be a 
sleepless Sherlock Holmes of perfect type, sans alibi of 
any kind. On the other hand, there are contractors who 
insist that they have yet to find a specification that could 
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not be circumvented—that they could “throw a dog 
through most of ’em.” Obviously, when such a contractor 
and the ideal superintendent are pitted against each other, 
a due regard for prevention of abuse of the “or equal” 
clauses are the least of the latter’s worries. The attempted 
use of substitutes confronts him much more plainly than 
do any number of other potential possibilities in the way 
of evasions and deliberate ignorings of contract terms. 

Frequently an owner wants a cheap job, rather than a 
good one, in which case it is actually incumbent upon 
the architect to permit bidders to select the lowest-priced 
of several items, any one of which would fill the bill. 
One writer states that “There is no such thing as absolute 
equality in materials or apparatus of two different makes.” 
This -is somewhat dogmatic. Most of us are more likely 
to subscribe to the opinion that there are several makes of 
innumerable items on the market in which the variation 
in degree of excellence is infinitesimal. ‘There seems to 
be no particular reason that an architect should discrimi- 
nate for or against any of such, except because of some 
individual experience. 

Therefore, if one is minded to mention some proprietary 
product as a standard, permitting the substitution of some- 
thing “equal,” there is apparently no sound reason for not 
doing so. He should, however, be careful to safeguard 
the substitution by retaining to himself all right to adjudge 
said equality. This is done most easily by naming only 
one criterion. If more than one is named, it is best to 
mention three or more, in which case, the “or equal” 
proviso appears superfluous. If two are named, it is 
obvious that the cheaper of the two is the actual standard, 
if it should happen that there is a difference. 

In any event, it is well to fortify oneself by incorporat- 
ing these two clauses in one’s general conditions: 

IreMs oF SpeciAL Make. Whenever an article or class 
of material is specified by trade name or the name of a 
particular maker or by catalog reference, it is intended 
to mean either the article so described or any similar 
article which, in the judgment of the Architect, is equal 
thereto in every respect. 

SUBSTITUTIONS of items as specified in the foregoing 
paragraph may only be made after a written order from 
the Architect has been obtained well in advance of the 
time when such item will be needed. In no case will an 
article other than is specified be considered if brought on 
the work without previous authority. The Contractor 
may also submit for consideration, or may be invited to 
submit, items similar to certain of those specified but of 
different value. If such substitution is approved by the 
Architect, the amount to be added or deducted will be 
as agreed upon and as stated in a change order, to be 
issued as elsewhere specified. 





FOR SALE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL JOURNALS listed below are offered 
prepaid at publication price. Offers for the entire lot 
will be considered. D. Wilson, 631 Park Ave., Amherst, O. 

Pencit Points: 1923, March, April, May, October; 
1924, March, Aug., Dec.; 1925, Jan., Aug.; 1926, March; 
1927, Feb., Aug., Sept., Dec.; 1928, complete excepting 
April; 1929, to date. The Architectural Record: July, 
Nov., 1925; Mar., 1926; Mar., Aug., Dec., 1927. Archi- 
tectural Forum: July, 1924; July, 1925; Aug., 1926; 
Feb., Aug., 1927. The American Architect: Mar. 11th, 
Aug. 26th, Oct. 20th, 1925; Feb. 20th, Mar. 5th, Mar. 
20th, July 20th, 1926; July 20th, Aug. 5th, Aug. 20th, 
Sept. 20th, Nov. 5th, Dec. 5th, 1927. American Archi- 
tect and Architectural Review: June 6th, 1923. 
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